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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and 
describe  the  changing  practices  in  a  developing,  innovating 
high  school  (M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School,  Edmonton, 
Alberta).  Eight  broad  areas  were  studied:  original 
practices  perceived  to  be  unique,  innovators  and  theoretical 
influences  seen  to  have  shaped  the  school,  strategies  and 
provisions  arranged  to  establish  and  maintain  the  school, 
the  perceived  current  innovativeness  of  the  school,  the 
attitudes  of  staff  members  to  current  goals,  the 
distinctiveness  of  staff  roles,  influences  inside  and 
outside  the  system  which  have  caused  changes  in  school 
practices,  the  future  character  of  the  school  -  more 
conventional,  or  less  conventional. 

This  study  employed  the  case  study  method.  The  data 
were  gathered  from  printed  materials  and  personal  contacts. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  representative  sample  of 
teachers  and  administrators.  Printed  materials  included 
minutes  of  staff  meetings,  school  discussion  papers,  course 
outline  booklets,  and  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
publications . 

The  findings  of  this  study  reveal  that  the  majority 
of  teachers  perceive  the  attempts  at  LaZerte  to  individualize 
instruction  and  implement  the  teacher-advisor  concept  as 
unique  directions  in  education. 
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About  one-half  of  the  interviewees  were  unaware  of 
particular  theoretical  influences  which  affected  the  school 
in  its  early  stages. 

The  majority  of  respondents  believe  that  LaZerte 
is  an  innovative  school.  Over  ninety  percent  of  those 
interviewed  mentioned  that  the  principal  had  created  a 
climate  that  encouraged  innovation. 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  current  goals  at  LaZerte  are  consistent 
with  the  stated  goals.  About  seventy-five  percent  of  those 
interviewed  believed  that  teachers  and  curricular  associates 
in  LaZerte  have  greater  freedom  regarding  classroom 
decision-making  than  their  counterparts  in  conventional 
schools . 

Budget  reductions  were  the  most  frequently  cited 
influences  inside  the  school  system  affecting  school 
practices . 

About  fifty  percent  of  those  interviewed  expressed 
the  opinion  that  LaZerte  was  becoming  a  less  conventional 
school.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  respondents  were 
undecided  regarding  the  educational  direction  of  the  school. 
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Chapter  1 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

Educators  today  are  "being  challenged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  students  in  a  society  which  is  undergoing 
rapid  transformation. 

Some  writers  offer  penetrating  insights  into  the 
emergent  society,  its  schools  and  their  influences  in  the 
lives  of  students. 

Much  of  the  current  writing  emphasizes  the  need  for 
changes  in  educational  matters.  According  to  some  writers, 
schools  destroy  the  natural  interest  of  the  young  in 
learning,  discourage  creative  thought,  expression  and  self- 
reliance.  These  critics  argue  that  new  arrangements  must  be 
created,  so  that  young  people  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  as  individuals,  while  they  prepare  as  w7ell  as  they  can 
for  the  future.  Further,  it  is  suggested  that  in  order  to 
be  effective  in  the  process  of  change,  educators  must 
exhibit  openness  and  flexibility  to  embrace  what  is 
valuable  from  the  past  and  to  welcome  new  ways. 

Purpel  and  Belanger  (1972  0)  advise  educators: 

We  must  confront  the  ancient  and  basic  question  of 
what  man  and  society  are,  what  a  just  society  is,, 
how  man  is  fulfilled,  and  how  we  can  help  to  realize 
our  visions. 
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Carl  Rogers  (1969*30^)  states: 

A  way  must  be  found  to  develop,  within  the  educational 
system  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  component,  a  climate 
conductive  to  personal  growth,  a  climate  in  which 
innovation  is  not  frightening,  in  which  the  creative 
capacities  of  administrators,  leaders  and  students  are 
nourished  and  expressed  rather  than  stifled. 

In  his  study  of  Canadian  schools  and  society  Katz 

(1969  •■viii)  sees  a  need  for  educators: 

.  .  .  to  think  of  what  will  he  required,  and  to  observe 
experiments  now  being  undertaken  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  education,  where  new  matrices,  new  media,  new 
elements  and  methods  of  learning  are  being  revealed. 

Toffler  (1970:399)  in  his  intriguing  description  of 

the  emerging  new  society  sees  education  as  a  hopeless 

anachronism  oriented  backward  toward  a  dying  system, 

rather  than  forward  to  the  future: 

To  help  avert  future  shock,  we  must  create  a 
superindustrial  education  system.  And  to  do  this, 
we  must  search  for  our  objectives  and  methods  in 
the  future,  rather  than  the  paste 

According  to  Worth  (1972:36): 

Our  institutions  for  schooling  are  being  left 
stranded  in  obsolescence  and  functioning  more  from 
habit  than  conviction. 


M.E.  LAZERTE  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  opened  in  the 
Fall  of  1970.  In  the  physical  design  of  the  school  and  in 
a  number  of  curricular  and  organizational  respects,  LaZerte 
was  seen  to  be  an  "innovative"  high  school.  In  an 


*M.E.  Lazerte  C.H.S.  was  generally  perceived  by 
educators  in  the  Edmonton  area  as  a  new  school  designed  to 
provide  a  teaching-learning  environment  where  greater 
individualization  of  instruction  was  possible. 
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earlier  study  (Winton,  1972)  the  genesis  of  LaZerte  and 
its  status  in  its  first  year  of  operation  were  described. 


The  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  a 
description  of  an  "innovative  school"  three  years  after  its 
inception.  The  school,  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School, 
opened  in  September,  1970*  Specifically,  the  perceptions 
of  staff  members  were  sought  in  March  1974  with  respect  to 
the  following: 

1.  Did  LaZerte  possess  any  unique  characteristics 
with  respect  to  instruction  when  you  joined  the 
staff? 

2.  Who  were  the  innovators?  What  were  the 
theoretical  influences  that  affected  the  School? 

3.  What  strategies  and  provisions  were  arranged  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  school? 

4.  Do  you  think  of  LaZerte  as  an  innovative  school 
now? 

5.  What  are  the  current  goals  and  the  attitude  of 
the  staff  to  these  goals? 

6.  Are  staff  roles  in  LaZerte  distinctive?  Have 
they  undergone  change? 

7*  What  influences  inside  and  outside  the  school 
system  have  caused  changes  in  school  practices? 

8.  Where  is  LaZerte  going,  is  it  becoming  more 
conventional,  or  becoming  less  conventional? 


Assumptions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that: 

1.  The  information  obtained  from  school 

publications,  records,  and  personnel  was 
accurate  and  faithfully  described  the  school 
philosophy  and  practices. 
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2.  The  information  collected  in  interviews  with 
school  personnel  was  given  in  good  faith  and 
reflected  the  attitudes  of  the  interviewees. 

3-  The  personal  observations  of  the  researcher 
accurately  represent  the  school  situation. 

4.,  The  sample  interviewed  was  sufficiently 
representative  to  permit  the  drawing  of 
conclusions . 


Delimitations 

This  study  was  delimited  in  the  following  ways: 

1. -  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  school  nor 

to  compare  it  with  any  other  school. 

2.  The  study  was  delimited  to  an  investigation  of 
the  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  during 
the  research  time  period. 

Limitations 


This  study  was  limited  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  information  obtained  may  be  of  questionable 
accuracy. 

2.  Staff  turnover  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
complete,  detailed  information. 

3.  Fatigue,  misunderstanding,  deliberate  or 
unconscious  errors  are  factors  which  may  reduce 
the  overall  validity  and  reliability. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Today's  high  school  is  challenged  to  adapt  to  a 
changing  social  environment,  the  rising  expectations  of 
society t  and  advances  in  instructional  technology.  Modern 
educational  literature  is  replete  with  concern  for  the 
development  of  programs  to  suit  the  needs,  aptitudes  and 
interests  of  students.  One  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to 
individualize  instruction. 


Information  must  be  collected  and  interpreted  if 
one  is  to  understand  the  organizational  qualities  of 
schools  and  modify  the  educational  experiences  of  students. 
The  provision  of  more  information  to  the  school  being 
studied  would  better  equip  the  school  leaders  to  understand 
the  institutional  changes  and  design  more  suitable  school 
practices . 

The  Nature  and  Method  of 

Study 

This  study  employed  the  case  study  method  because 
it  allows  a  comprehensive  view  and  description  of  a  complex 
subject.  A  semi-structured  interview  was  used.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  a  representative  sample  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  Additional  information  was  collected  from 
school  board  publications,  school  staff  memos  and  policy 
statements . 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  provided  an  introduction  to  the 
study.  The  remainder  of  the  thesis  is  organized  as 
follows:  A  review  of  the  related  literature  (Chapter  2); 
an  outline  of  the  research  procedures  (Chapter  3);  an 
analysis  of  the  data  (Chapters  4  and  5);  and  a  conclusion 
with  summary  and  recommendations  (Chapter  6). 


Chapter  2 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

Education  is  a  complex  matter.  Educational  theorists 
and  practitioners  today  are  compelled  to  draw  upon  a  broad 
range  of  supportive  insights  from  a  variety  of  fields  of 
knowledge . 

The  demands  of  education  lead  educators  to  be  both 
speculative  and  practical.  The  authors  included  in  this 
survey  have  put  forth  significant  ideas  for  the  improvement 
of  education. 

The  selected  literature  dealing  with  reform  in 
education  and  the  individualizing  of  instruction  has  been 
included  in  Appendix  H. 

Information  concerning  other  related  studies  at 
M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  is  presented  in  this 
chapter . 


RECENT  STUDIES  AT  M.E.  LAZERTE 
COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Winton's  Study 

Winton  (1972)  used  the  case  study  method  to 
investigate  and  describe  the  program  for  individualized 
instruction  as  it  was  developing  at  LaZerte  in  1971*  The 
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development  of  the  school  was  traced,  including  an  eight 
month  period  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  study 
was  primarily  concerned  with  examining  provisions  for 
individualized  instruction  and  the  evolving  organizational 
patterns  in  relation  to  the  school  philosophy. 

Perceived  Philosophy 

Findings  by  Winton  (1972)  revealed  that  there  was 
considerable  confusion  among  teachers  regarding  the  stated 
philosophy  of  the  school.  Teachers  frequently  interpreted 
the  stated  philosophy  in  terms  of  means  to  achieve  the 
philosophy. 

Administration 

A  major  provision  for  individualized  instruction  was 
the  leadership  and  flexibility  of  the  school  administration. 
Instructional  leadership  at  the  department  level  was 
emphasized  and  there  was  a  focusing  of  programs  on 
individual  student  needs. 

Teacher  Advisor  Concept 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  some  confusion  among 
students  and  teachers  regarding  the  teacher-advisor  concept. 
In  some  instances  neither  students  nor  teachers  appeared  to 
know  what  was  expected  of  them  in  this  teacher-student 
small  group  interaction. 

Provisions  to  personalize  the  school  situation 
appeared  to  be  generally  accepted  by  both  students  and  staff 
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Teachers 

Winton  (1972)  also  found  that  many  teachers  share  a 
feeling  that  they  lacked  expertise  and  experience  with 
innovative  programs.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  preparation 
and  inservice  programs  aggravated  this  feeling.  All 
teachers  considered  the  lack  of  time  (for  production  of 
curricular  materials,  development  of  new  teaching  methods, 
becoming  acquainted  with  students)  to  he  a  ma.jor  difficulty. 
Related  to  this  was  the  widespread  difficulty  of  providing 
feedback  to  enable  the  modification  and  expansion  of 
programs . 

Students 

Major  student  difficulties  involved  student 
adjustment  to  the  LaZerte  program.  The  nature  of  the 
individualized  program  demands  much  reading.  This  fact  made 
the  adjustment  to  LaZerte  especially  difficult  for  students 
weak  in  reading  skills. 

Major  Changes 

It  was  noted  that  a  number  of  organization  and 
curricular  changes  were  made  during  the  planning  phase  of 
the  school  to  facilitate  individualized  instruction.  Major 
changes  included  the  following:  the  semester  plan  was 
changed  to  a  ten-month  variable  schedule  with  all  subjects 
arranged  in  double  period  blocks  of  eighty  minutes  per  day; 
the  teacher-advisor  concept  was  modified  to  give  each 
student  the  freedom  to  select  his  own  advisor;  and  time 


frames  for  the  completion  of  course  units  were  set  up. 
Teaching  Methods 

It  was  found  by  Winton  (1972)  that  teaching  methods 
evolved  over  the  first  year  from  traditional  to  more 
innovative.  Teachers  experienced  role  changes,  from 
dispenser  of  knowledge  to  helper  and  resource  person.  A 
large  proportion  of  students  interviewed  changed  from 

passive  recipients  to  active  participants  in  the  learning 
process . 


Advantages 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  LaZerte  program  cited  by 
teachers  were  the  greater  freedom  to  experiment,  a  feeling 
of  being  professional  and  innovative,  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  other  teachers  in  teams.  The  chief  advantage 
listed  by  students  was  the  freedom  to  set  their  own  pace  in 
learning  programs. 

Disadvantages 

Some  teachers  regarded  the  lack  of  definite 
philosophy  as  a  major  disadvantage.  Some  students  listed  as 
a  disadvantage,  the  lack  of  immediate  teacher  pressure  and 
direction.  It  was  apparent  that  there  were  contradictions 
concerning  the  advantages  and  disadvanta*.  of  the  school. 

The  community  school  concept  involved  the  community 
use  of  school  resources.  There  were  unresolved  questions 
regarding  areas  of  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
community  school  activities.  These  questions  were  related 
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to  the  use  of  school  facilities  and  learning  materials  and 
the  provision  of  qualified  personnel  for  community  school 
projects . 

Johnson's  Study 

Johnson  (1972)  studied  the  attitudes  of  high  school 
teachers  and  students,  and  the  tasks  of  public  education  and 
educational  administration.  Data  were  collected  in  M.E. 

LaZerte  and  another  composite  high  school,  and  compared. 

The  findings  suggested  strongly  that  the  innovative 
school  (LaZerte)  differed  from  the  comparison  school  in 
several  respects.  There  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form 
conclusions  on  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

An  investigation  of  selected  demographic, 
descriptive  and  personal  characteristics  revealed  a 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  teachers 
concerning  the  role  of  the  high  school  student. 

There  was  an  important  difference  between  the  two  groups 
of  students  and  their  values.  Innovative  students  were  more 
futuristic  and  discipline  oriented. 

Innovative  students  indicated  that  they  were  more 
comfortable  with  teachers.  As  well,  they  tended  to  rate 
their  parents'  views  of  the  school  more  favorably  than 
students  from  the  comparison  school. 

Muzyka's  Study 

Muzyka  (1972 >  investigated  changes  in  the 
prescriptions,  attic.,  es,  expectations  and  values  of 
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teachers  and  students  regarding  the  tasks  of  public 
education. 

Data  were  collected  by  Muzyka  at  M.E.  LaZerte 
Composite  High  School  in  December,  1970  and  December,  1971* 
Findings  of  Muzyka  (1972)  revealed  that  teachers 
were  more  satisfied  with  their  interactions  with  students  in 

1971  than  they  were  in  1970. 

Teachers  indicated  that  the  principal  emphasized  the 

professional  decision-making  freedom  of  individual  teachers. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  teachers  perceived  the  principal  to  be 
lower  in  production  emphasis  and  thrust  in  1971* 

Students  in  1971  desired  a  more  custodial  atmosphere 
and  were  less  satisfied  with  various  aspects  of  school 
program. 

The  students  viewed  teachers  mere  favorably  in  1971 » 
and  were  Influenced  by  teachers,  school  and  parents  to  a 
greater  degree. 

Data  show  that  students  in  1971  were  more  "now" 
oriented  and  wanted  to  rise  in  status  above  their  parents 
and  their  peers. 

Baker’s  Study 

Baker  (1973)  in  his  study  examined  student 
perceptions  of  the  teacher-advisor  concept  and  differences 
perceived  by  students  between  counsellors  and  teachers.  The 
study  was  conducted  in  three  Edmonton  high  schools,  one  of 
which  was  M.E.  LaZerte. 

Baker's  findings  revealed  that  students  do  recognize 
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differences  between  counsellors  and  teachers  in  the  three 
schools  studied. 

According  to  consistent  student  perceptions, 
counsellors  have  more  appropriate  involvement  in  the  social, 
persona.l  and  vocational  areas  of  concern. 

Where  significant  differences  were  found  in 
educational  concerns,  teachers  were  found  to  have  more 
appropriate  involvement  than  counsellors. 

The  effect  of  assigning  a  teacher  guidance 
responsibilities  and  labelling  him  "teacher-advisor"  was 
found  to  be  nil. 


SUMMARY 

A  brief  review  was  made  of  four  specific  studies  of 
M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School.  The  selected  literature 
dealing  with  reform  in  education  and  five  instructional 
models  has  been  included  in  Appendix  H. 


,  . 


Chapter  3 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

CASE  STUDY 

The  case  study  approach  was  taken  in  this 
investigation  to  allow  a  broad  view  and  description  of  the 
origin,  nature  and  possible  destiny  of  an  innovative  high 
school . 

In  the  view  of  Good  (1972:328): 

The  basic  approach  of  the  case  study  is  to  deal  with  all 
pertinent  aspects  of  one  thing  or  situation,  with  the 
unit  for  study  an  individual,  a  social  institution,  or 
agency  such  as  a  school  .  .  .  . 

According  to  Culbertson  (i960),  the  case  study 
approach  is  a  defensible  scientific  investigation.  He 
mentions  some  benefits  of  case  research;  the  ability  to  view 
the  social  unit  as  a  total  system,  the  ability  to  cast 
light  on  a  variety  of  administrative  problems,  and  the  ease 
with  which  large  and  complicated  institutions  can  be 
examined. 

Data  Collection 

Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  throughout  a 
five-week  period  during  February  and  March,  197^ >  on  a  three 
days  per  week  schedule. 

The  principal  was  the  researcher's  first  contact  with 
the  school.  The  principal  pledged  his  support  to  the  research 
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study.  He  gave  the  investigator  free  access  to  all  facets 
of  school  activity.  The  principal  also  offered  the 
researcher  an  office,  provided  a  guided  tour  of  the  school 
and  made  personal  introductions  to  many  staff  members. 

Two  main  sources  of  informatior  provided  the  data 
for  this  research:  1)  printed  materials,  and  2)  information 
collected  through  personal  contacts.  Data  sources  in  the 
first  category  included  school  board  publications,  school 
staff  newsletters,  policy  statements,  student  information 
booklets,  and  course  outlines.  The  second  data  source 
included  interviews  with  teachers  and  administrators, 
participation  in  meetings  and  classroom  discussions,  and 
personal  observation  of  the  school  situation. 

Interviews 

Semi-structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  a 
representative  sample  of  teachers  and  administrators.  All 
staff  members  displayed  a  great  deal  of  co-operation. 
Interviews  were  held  in  several  locations  with  a  view  to 
promoting  greater  freedom  of  expression.  Staff  members  were 
interviewed  in  offices,  the  library,  resource  centers, 
teachers'  workrooms,  teachers'  lounge,  cafeteria,  and 
classrooms.  A  copy  of  the  interview  schedule  is  contained 
in  Appendix  A.  The  average  length  of  the  interviews  was 
fifty-three  minutes.  Thirty-four  out  of  seventy-six  staff 
members  were  interviewed  during  the  investigation. 
Characteristics  of  the  staff  sample  are  shown  in  Appendix  B. 
addition,  two  administrators  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
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Board  central  office  were  interviewed. 

Interviewees  came  from  three  groups;  (1)  regular 
teachers,  (2)  curricular  associates  (department  heads), 

(3)  administrators.  Teachers  were  chosen  selectively 
according  to  the  department  to  which  they  belonged.  There 
was  an  effort  made  in  the  selection  of  the  staff  sample  to 
obtain  cross  sectional  representation.  An  interview  was  also 
held  with  two  administrators  from  the  central  office  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  Unstructured  interviews  with 
the  Edmonton  City  Parks  and  Recreation  representative  in  the 
school,  and  the  LaZerte  business  manager  helped  illumine  the 
developing  picture  of  the  school. 

SUMMARY 

This  study  employed  the  case  research  method  because 
it  allows  a  comprehensive  view  and  description  of  a  complex 
subject.  The  information  was  obtained  through  semi- 
structured  interviews  and  printed  materials.  Interviews  were 
conducted  in  a  five-week  period  during  February  and  March, 
197^,  on  a  three  days  a  week  schedule. 


Chapter  4 

GOALS,  ORGANIZATION  AND  PRACTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  deals  with  changing  goals,  organization 
and  practices  at  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  as 
perceived  by  staff  members. 

The  main  source  of  data  for  this  chapter  was  the 
staff  interviews,  supplemented  at  certain  points  by  data 
from  other  sources  -  minutes  of  staff  meetings,  school 
district  papers,  course  outline  booklets,  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board  publications,  interviews  with  two  central 
office  administrators  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board,  and  personal  observation  of  the  school  situation. 

EXPERIENCE  AT  M.E.  LAZERTE 
COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

When  did  you  join  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School? 

This  question  was  designed  to  determine  the  years 
of  experience  that  respondents  had  in  the  LaZerte 
organization. 

The  selected  sample  composed  of  34  staff  members  was 
drawn  from  a  total  population  of  75  staff  members.  The 
sample  is  representative  of  the  various  subject  areas, 
departments,  specialist  personnel  and  administration  within 
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the  school. 


Inspection  of  Table  1  shows  that  23  of  the 
interviewees,  about  68%,  had  been  at  LaZerte  since  it 
opened  in  1970.  The  next  largest  group  in  the  sample,  6 
interviewees,  joined  the  staff  in  September,  1971.  More 
members  interviewed  joined  the  staff  in  September,  1972. 

The  remaining  2  interviewees  came  to  LaZerte  in  the  Fall  of 
1973. 


Table  1 

Classification  of  Respondents  According 
to  Years  of  Experience  in  M.E.  LaZerte 
Composite  High  School 

(Random  sample  of  34  teachers: 
Spring,  1974) 


Response 

Male 

Number 

Female 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  1970 

20 

3 

In  September  1971 

4 

2 

In  September  1972 

3 

In  September  1973 

2 

TOTAL 

29 

5 

UNIQUE  DIRECTIONS  IN  INSTRUCTION 


When  you  joined  LaZerte,  what  unique  directions  was 
it  taking  in  instruction? 

This  question  was  put  forth  to  help  determine  the 
expectations  and  the  clarity  of  purpose  of  the  school  as 
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seen  by  the  teachers  who  joined  LaZerte. 

Unique  Directions 

It  was  most  frequently  mentioned  by  interviewees 
that  the  individualized  instruction  attempted  at  LaZerte 
constituted  a  unique  direction  in  education.  According  to 
Table  2,  the  largest  group  of  respondents  (19)  perceived 
LaZerte  attempts  to  individualize  instruction  as  a  unique 

Table  2 

Unique  Directions  Identified  by  Respondents 
Upon  Joining  M.E.  LaZerte 
Composite  High  School 


Response 

Freauencv  of  Mention 

Implementing  individualized 
instruction 

19 

Implementing  the  teacher-advisor 
concept 

14 

Implementing  some  new  ideas  in 
secondary  education 

5 

The  directions  of  the  school  were 
not  clearly  defined 

2 

LaZerte  was  trying  too  many 
innovations 

2 

More  freedom  for  teachers  to 
devise  instructional  methods 

1 

LaZerte  was  trying  to  become  a 
community  school 

1 

Trying  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
disciplinary  co-operation 

1 

It  was  an  ordinary  high  school 

1 

direction  in  education.  It  was  pointed  out  that  learning 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  ways  such  as  one-to-one  instruction, 
a  modified  form  of  non-graded  continuous  progress,  small 
and  large  group  activities,  independent  study  and  the  use 
of  learning  packages. 

The  second  largest  group  (14)  interviewees 
believed  the  implementation  of  the  teacher-advisor  concept 
constituted  a  unique  direction  in  education. 

Directions  Unclear 

A  small  group  (5)  interviewees  stated  that  the 
school  was  attempting  to  mobilize  some  new  ideas  in 
education.  However,  the  direction  of  the  school  was  not 
clearly  understood  and  members  of  this  group  did  not 
specify  the  new  educational  ideas  which  were  being 
implemented. 

The  remaining  responses  indicated  that  teachers 
perceived  a  variety  of  characteristics  in  LaZerte. 

The  perceived  characteristics  ranged  from  too  many 
innovations  being  tried  at  LaZerte  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
perception  on  the  other  hand,  that  LaZerte  was  just  an 
ordinary  high  school. 

Winton  (1972)  in  a  base-line  study,  reported  that 
LaZerte  administrators  emphasized  the  "student-centered 
school"  concept.  This  concept  recognized  individual 
differences  and  took  into  account  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  teaching  methods. 
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EARLY  INNOVATORS 

Who  were  the  innovators  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
school's  history? 

This  question  was  intended  to  help  identify 
influential  individuals  in  the  school's  history. 

Inspection  of  Table  3  shows  that  more  than  half  of 
the  interviewees  (19)  were  unable  to  identify  the  innovators 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  school. 

Table  3 

Innovators  in  the  Early  Stages  of  the 
School's  History  Identified 
by  Respondents 


Response 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Freauencv  of  Mention 

I  don't  know 

19 

19 

Principals  and  assistant 
principals 

15 

40 

Central  office 
administration 

8 

13 

Curricular  associates 

2 

2 

Teachers 

1 

2 

The  remaining  (15)  interviewees  who  were  able  to 
identify  the  innovators,  most  frequently  mentioned 
individuals  who  were  either  principals  or  assistant 
principals  in  the  developing  school.  Principals  and 
assistant  principals  were  mentioned  as  innovators  a  total 
of  40  times.  Five  different  school  administrators  were 
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perceived  to  be  innovators. 

Central  office  administrators  were  the  second 
most  frequently  mentioned  group  of  innovators.  The 
names  of  four  individuals  were  mentioned  a  total  of  13 
times . 

Two  curricular  associates  were  identified  as  being 
innovators.  Each  individual  curricular  associate  was 
mentioned  once. 

Two  teachers  were  nominated  as  innovators.  The 
name  of  each  innovator  was  mentioned  once. 

THEORETICAL  INFLUENCES 

Were  the  innovators  influenced  by  any  particular 
educational  theories? 

This  question  was  placed  to  determine  if  the 
theories  of  any  specific  educators  could  be  identified  in 
LaZerte's  origins. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4,  about  half  (15)  of  the 
interviewees  stated  that  they  did  not  know  of  any 
particular  educational  theories  which  influenced  the 
innovators  in  the  school's  early  stages. 

The  next  largest  group  of  respondents  (8)  indicated 
that  the  innovators  were  not  influenced  by  any  particular 
educations.  theories.  One  original  teacher  at  the  school 
commented  5  -i/e  had  nothing  to  follow  and  this  was  a  real 
problem. " 

About  one-third  of  the  interviewees  (11)  believed 
that  innovators  were  influenced  by  educational  theories. 
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Table  4 


Summary  of  Responses  to  Interview 
Item  3 ,  "Were  the  Innovators 
Influenced  by  any  Particular 
Educational  Theories?" 


Response 

Frequency  of  Mention 

I  don't  know 

15 

Yes  : 

Trump  Model  Schools 

6 

Unidentified  Schools  in 

the  United  States 

4 

Mixture  of  many  recent 

ideas  in  secondary 

education 

1 

Total  yes  responses 

11 

No 

8 

TOTAL 

34 

Six  staff  members  mentioned  that  LaZerte  was  based  somewhat 
on  the  Trump  Model:  "They  wanted  to  build  a  school  similar 
to  the  Trump  Model." 

The  five  remaining  responses  claimed  that  LaZerte 
was  patterned  after  several  .new  schools,  mainly  in  the 
U.S.A.  These  respondents  did  not  identify  any  schools  when 
asked  to  do  so. 

STRATEGIES  USED  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  SCHOOL 

What  strategies  did  the  innovators  use  to  establish  M.E0 
LaZerte  Composite  High  School? 


This  question  was  designed  to  reveal  special 

resources,  conditions  and  means  used  to  bring  the  school 
into  being. 


Table  5 

Strategies  Used  to  Establish  LaZerte 


Response 

Freauenov  of  Mpntinn 

Don't  know 

22 

( including  13 
teachers  who  have 
been  at  LaZerte 
since  1970) 

Some  knowledge  of  the 
creation  of  the  school 

12 

(5  expressed  strong 
feelings  regarding 
follow  through  by 
senior  administrators 
in  Central  Office  ) 

It  seems  that  senior  administrators  in  the  central 
office  of  the  School  Board  wanted  a  lighthouse  school,  a 
pilot  school  to  attempt  new  practices  in  education. 

These  administrators  with  innovative  ideas  were 
searching  for  different  approaches  to  learning  that  had  not 
been  tried  at  the  senior  high  school  level  in  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  system. 

They  were  interested  in  carrying  through  the 
continuous  progress,  open  area  innovations  which  had  been 
implemented  at  the  elementary  level  in  the  mid  1960's. 

The  first  principal -designate  was  an  experienced 
high  school  principal  who  had  an  interest  and  experience  in 
developing  innovative  learning  experiences  for  students. 
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One  of  the  earliest  staff  members  hired  was  a 
teacher  with  long  experience  in  engineering  and 
construction.  He  was  assigned  to  the  school  to  work  with 
the  architect  and  contractors  during  the  two  year 
construction  phase  of  the  school. 

The  LaZerte  planning  committee  meetings  were 
continued  and  problems  in  terminology  arose  with  the 
turnover  in  principals  designated  to  lead  the  school.  The 
men  who  succeeded  the  first  appointed  principal,  had  not 
been  members  of  the  planning  committee.  It  took  some  time 
for  these  principals  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  goals, 
expectations  and  aspirations  of  the  developing  school. 

Early  In  1970  the  administrative  roster  of  the 
school  was  filled  and  a  teacher  selection  committee  was 
formed.  Although  there  was  not  a  large  pool  of 
applicants  from  which  to  choose,  about  9C%  of  the  staff 
members  were  interviewed  prior  to  appointment  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1970.  Many  young  and  beginning 
teachers  were  hired.  In  one  department  comprised  of  nine 
teachers,  the  experience  levels  were  as  follows: 

No.  of  Teachers  Years  of  Experience 

4  0 

2  1 

2  2 

1  5 

The  administrators  interviewing  teachers  indicated 
clearly  that  extra  work  would  be  required  in  the  early 


stages  of  the  school.  Some  staff  members  went  to  LaZerte 
m  the  spring  of  1970  on  a  part  time  basis  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September,  1970. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  involved  and  it  was 
noted  that  some  principals  in  established  high  schools 
would  net  release  teachers  newly  appointed  to  LaZerte. 

E-/en  though  classes  and  examinations  were  finished,  some 
teachers  were  not  permitted  to  attend  afternoon  sessions  at 
LaZerte  in  preparation  for  the  1970-71  term. 

Some  teachers  worked  at  LaZerte  during  the 
intervening  summer  vacation  and  after  the  school  opened 
they  went  back  to  school  during  evenings  and  weekends,  to 
keep  this  instructional  program  running.  Teachers  were  not 
paid  for  the  huge  amount  of  extra  time  spent  in  this  work. 
Some  units  required  up  to  two  hundred  hours  of  preparation. 

There  was  strong  feeling  expressed  by  five  out  of 
twelve  respondents  giving  information  on  this  question  that 
the  innovators  did  not.  follow  through  with  sufficient 
support.  There  was  a  belief  that  specific  directions  were 
lacking  as  to  how  the  new  school  was  to  implement  the 
innovative  practices. 

This  feeling  is  manifest  in  this  comment: 

We  received  little  support  from  central  office. 

Somebody  down  town  said,  "Here's  the  building,  we  want 

you  to  have  a  program  of  individualized  instruction. 

Build  it." 

It  seems  that  the  personnel  expected  to  innovate 
in  the  classrooms  did  not  follow  the  original  ideas  for 
individualized  instruction. 
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These  staff  members  relied  on  particular  learning 
programs  that  had  been  tried  elsewhere  which  gave  them  a 
base  upon  which  to  build.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
these  learning  packages  have  been  improved  and  standardized 
through  a  constant  process  of  revision. 

Those  groups  of  teachers  that  had  access  to  some 
tried  and  proven  innovative  ideas  went  forward.  Groups 
which  did  not  have  such  a  fund  of  ideas  had  great 
difficulty  in  developing  innovative  programs. 

There  was  frequent  mention  of  the  co-operative 
school  administrative  personnel  who  did  everything  possible 
to  arrange  time  to  discuss  goals  and  objectives  and 
implement  new  practices. 

PROVISIONS  TO  FACILITATE  ACHIEVEMENT 

OF  GOALS 

Were  there  adequate  provisions  made  to  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  school's  goals? 

Inadequate  Teacher's  Time 

A  majority  of  those  interviewed  (62%)  believe  that 
teachers  were  not  given  sufficient  time  to  prepare  the 
innovative  practices  in  the  school. 

Many  staff  members  indicated  that  the  staff  should 
be  assembled  six  months  to  one  year  beforehand  to  develop 
programs,  consult  with  university  educators  and  order 
needed  materials. 

These  respondents  stated  that  there  was  abundant 
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Table  6 

Adequate  and  Inadequate  Provisions  Made 
to  Facilitate  Achievement  of  the 
School's  Goals 


Adeauate 

Frequencv  of 

Mention 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

l1) 

Inadequate 

Frequencv  of 

Mention 

Lead  Time  of  Teachers 

21 

Number  of  Teachers 

14 

Clerical  Help 

6 

Administrative  Support 

5 

Commitment  by  some  Teachers 

4 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

3 

good  will  among  staff  members.  However,  original  teachers 
at  LaZerte  did  not  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
carry  out  the  early  tasks  in  getting  the  school  underway. 

Some  respondents  indicated  that  the  LaZerte  type 
school  should  have  a  three-year  start  up  period.  It  should 
open  with  grade  10  students  and  phase  in  grades  11  and  12 
in  successive  years.  It  was  very  difficult  to  prepare  the 
learning  units  in  time  for  students  as  they  progressed. 

Some  teachers  stated  that  they  spent  an  average  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  hours  per  week  during  the  first  years 
writing  learning  units.  At  the  time  of  this  study  (Spring, 
197*0  teachers  were  hard  pressed  for  time  to  plan,  revise, 
and  implement  innovations. 
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Several  interviewees  mentioned  that  a  school 
caretakers’  strike  in  November,  1970  produced  unexpected 
beneficial  effects.  The  strike  lasted  for  about  one  week 
and  it  gave  some  teachers  time  to  get  their  programs 
established.  Prior  to  that  strike  teachers  were  losing 
ground  in  their  struggle  to  produce  learning  packages  on 
schedule.  During  the  strike,  teachers  worked  10-12  hours 
every  day  and  they  forged  ahead.  After  that  date  they  had 
time  to  plug  gaps  in  the  program  and  make  ongoing  revisions. 

Teachers'  difficulties  because  of  time  constraints 
were  compounded  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
students  who  transferred  to  LaZerte  because  they  were 
unhappy  with  their  experiences  in  school.  These  students  had 
different  expectations  than  the  teachers  at  LaZerte.  Many 
of  these  students  who  went  to  LaZerte  seemed  to  have  ideas 
that  it  was  an  open  school,  a  free  school,  and  they  would 
not  have  to  work,  or  they  could  do  just  what  they  wanted. 

Adequate  Facilities  and 
Equipment 

Nearly  half  (46%)  of  the  respondents  mentioned  that 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  provisions  were  adequate 
to  excellent.  The  location  and  space  provisions  of  the 
library  were  noted  as  well  as  the  good  supply  of  audio¬ 
visual  equipment.  "Facilities  are  above  average  here." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  work  areas 
became  the  focal  point  of  the  department  for  teachers,  while 
its  resource  centers  became  the  focal  points  for  students 


and  enabled  cataloguing  of  materials. 


In  connection  with  this,  several  respondents 
claimed  that  the  resource  aides  were  vital  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  individualized  training  programs 

Inadequate  Facilities 

A  small  number  of  respondents  {8%)  indicated  that 
some  facilities  should  have  better  design  and  space 
provisions.  The  Home  Economics  area  was  considered  to  have 
less  than  adequate  space  for  routine  teaching  procedures. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  library  was  poorly 
designed  in  terms  of  security.  Several  exits  were  used 
initially  and  check-out  procedures  were  awkward. 

There  was  a  feeling  expressed  that  the  school 
building  was  mistakenly  constructed  as  inexpensively  as  the 
contractors  could  manage.  This  may  mean  expensive 
maintenance  costs  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  the 
school  is  seen  to  present  a  cold,  austere  appearance. 

Inadequate  Numbers  of  Staff 

About  UrO%  of  the  respondents  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  LaZerte  is  an  innovative  school  which  should  have  a 
lower  than  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  to  enable  development 
of  new  practices. 

"In  the  beginning  our  staffing  ratio  was  a  little 
more  generous  than  usual  but  this  was  quickly  changed  and 
we  were  really  short  of  time." 

Given  the  nature  of  the  school,  the  provision  of 
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abundant  teaching  personnel  was  regarded  as  a  crucial 

requirement  in  the  developmental  stages  of  the  school.  The 

individualized  learning  package  approach  at  LaZerte  demands 

a  great  deal  of  organization  to  develop  the  learning 

packages  and  even  to  maintain  the  practice.  More  time  was 

needed  for  correction,  record  keeping  and  development  of 

learning  materials.  Teachers  spent  much  time  correcting  unit 

tests  since  some  students  were  working  in  different  units 

simultaneously.  in  the  words  of  one  teacher: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  routine 
teaching  tasks . and  to  have  the  time  and  energy  to 
devise  innovative  practices  when  you  have  classes 
larger  than  thirty  students. 

Some  respondents  discussed  the  difficulty  in 

working  out  particular  solutions  within  the  school : 

We  didn’t  need  more  of  everything  but  we  did  need  a 
different  way  of  allocating  staff.  We  needed  more 
support  personnel  but  we  were  given  more  teachers  and 
fewer  support  staff  (resource  aides,  clerical  help) 
than  we  needed. 


Inadequate  Commitment 

The  value  of  a  committed  staff  to  innovative 

organization  was  eloquently  expressed  by  personnel 

responsible  for  leading  various  innovative  projects. 

Another  factor  enters  here  which  this  statement  conveys: 

The . recruiting  of  teachers  was  not  done  as  rigorously 
as  it  could  have  been.  The  result  was  that  some 
teachers  who  came  to  LaZerte,  came  for  personal 
considerations  such  as  proximity  of  residence. 

These . teachers  were  not  willing  to  pursue  innovative 
teaching  such  as . individualized  instruction  and  team 
teaching.  We  still  have  some  of  those  teachers 
here . 
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Inadequate  Clerical  Provisions 

About  one-fifth  (18%)  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  they  should  have  had  more  clerical  help  in  the 
development  of  curricular  materials.  Teachers  were  under 
heavy  pressure  to  generate  learning  units.  It  was  sometimes 
nearly  impossible  to  arrange  for  help  in  the  typing  and 
duplication  of  materials  for  students. 

Interviewees  mentioned  that  clerical  provisions 
were  now  satisfactory  and  teachers  had  more  time  to  do 
corrections  and  create  new  programs. 

Inadequate  Administrative 
Support 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  expressed  by  a  small 
number  of  respondents  (one-seventh)  that  the  administrative 
personnel  from  central  office  withdrew  moral  and  financial 
support.  This  small  group  of  staff  members  indicated  that 
shortly  after  the  school  opened  administrators  from  central 
office  informed  them  that  LaZerte  was  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  high  school 0  A  meeting  was  held  at  LaZerte  and 
central  office  administrators  told  the  staff  to  stop  thinking 
of  the  school  as  such  a  special  case  and  not  to  expect 
special  consideration. 

Some  staff  members  regarded  this  as  a  departure  or 
retreat  from  the  original  purpose  and  intentions  of  the 
institution  (LaZerte).  Only  5  respondents  out  of  14 
expressed  this  opinion  tut  there  was  a  remarkable  depth  of 
feeling  and  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  statements  all 
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given  privately  to  the  interviewer.  The  feelings  of  the 

minority  with  respect  to  this  issue  are  reflected  in  these 
quotes : 

What. happened  here  in  terms  of  innovations  occurred 
despite  the  actions  of  central  office  people. 

If  you  are  going  to  experiment  you  should  be  prepared 
to  spend  money. 

INNOVATIVE  SCHOOL 

Principal,  and  Administrators 
Open  to  Change 

A  very  large  majority  (91%)  of  the  respondents 

expressed  the  belief  that  the  principal  was  open  to 

innovation.  It  was  mentioned  many  times  that  teachers 

appreciated  this  air  of  freedom  and  encouragement  to  make 

more  decisions  in  the  operation  of  the  classroom.  These 

comments  were  representative  of  staff  perceptions: 

I  have  more  freedom  as  a  teacher  here  than  any  other 
school  I  have  worked  in. 

The  principal  will  permit  any  innovation  that  shows 
reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

The  principal  was  viewed  as  the  key  individual  in 

the  organization;  many  respondents  stated  that  the 

destiny  of  the  school  was  very  closely  linked  to  the 

principal.  There  were  abundant  positive  feelings  towards 

the  senior  administrators. 

CORE  and  Other  Special 

Programs 

Nearly  two-thirds  (62%)  of  those  interviewed 
mentioned  that  CORE  (Community  Oriented  Education)  and  other 
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Table  7 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Item  6, 
"Do  You  Think  of  M.E.  LaZerte  as  an 
Innovative  School?" 


Response 

Number 

Yes 

25 

No 

0 

Some  Departments  are  Innovative 

8 

TOTAL 

33* 

*In  one  interview  the  answer  to  this  question  was  lost 
through  a  defective  audiotape. 

special  programs  planned  for  the  1974-75  term  were 
innovative  features  of  LaZerte  which  gave  it  a  distinctive 
character.  Several  staff  members  believed  that  the  special 
programs  would  have  considerable  influence  on  the  future 
direction  of  the  school.  These  special  programs  are 
discussed  in  depth  in  Chapter  5* 

Individualized  Instruction  and 

Learning  Packages 

These  two  ideas  were  closely  related  and  they  have 
a  special  meaning  in  the  LaZerte  context.  Individualized 
instruction  at  LaZerte  enabled  the  student  to  receive 
instruction  as  an  individual.  He  received  instruction  from 
books,  films,  taped  lectures,  work  sheets,  and,  of  course, 
the  teacher. 

Learning  packages  (unipacks)  were  essentially  very 
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Table  8 

Innovative  Features  as  Perceived  by  Teachers 
Listed  in  Descending  Order  of  Frequency 


Innovative  Features_ Frequency  of  Mention 


The  principal  and  administration  are 

more  open  to  change  31 

The  special  programs  =-  CORE,  etc.  21 

Learning  packages  used  in 

individualized  instruction  ^ 

The  Science  department  8 

The  in-progress  policy  which  enables 

students  to  progress  faster  or  slower  8 

Teachers  treat  students  with  greater 

empathy  5 

The  English  department  5 

The  Business  Education  department  4 

There  is  more  parental  involvement  3 

The  textbook  rental  plan  3 

The  resource  centers  and  general 

physical  structure  3 

More  flexible  scheduling  3 

The  Londonderry  Child  Development 

Center  3 


detailed  lesson  plans  produced  on  paper,  film  or  tape  made 
available  to  students.  The  learning  packages  dealt  with  a 
single  unit  of  learning.  There  was  an  introductory 
overview  which  described  the  ideas  to  be  treated  in  the 
unit.  The  behavioral  objectives  were  listed  to  indicate  to 
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the  student  what  he  would  he  learning  in  the  unit  and  how  he 
would  demonstrate  the  knowledge  he  would  gain. 

The  prescribed  learning  activities  suggested 
experiences  to  learn  the  objectives.  Several  learning 
aids  were  incorporated  in  these  lessons  -  film-strips, 
slides,  videotapes,  film  loops,  lectures  and  books.  At  the 
end  of  the  unit  there  were  self-test  items  to  check 
individual  progress .  In  some  units  there  were  quest  items 
for  enrichment  learning. 

At  this  point  the  student  may  write  the  unit  exam. 

The  exam  is  usually  a  multiple  choice  exam,  but  other  forms 
of  exams  such  as  written  reports  and  oral  examinations  are 
used. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  unipacks  are  not  used  in 
lieu  of  lectures.  The  unipack  is  an  alternative  method  of 
learning.  Some  students  rely  on  lectures  while  others 
prefer  to  use  the  unipacks  and  audio-visual  materials  as 
learning  reinforcement  activities. 

Difficulties  in  Individualized 

Instruction 

The  interviewees  identified  the  following 
difficulties : 

1.  The  unipack  required  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  and  organization  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
also  have  complete  mastery  of  all  parts  of  the  course  at  all 
times . 

1.  Giving  individual  attention  in  a  large  class  is 
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nearly  impossible.  Classes  with  more  than  30  students  per 
teacher  are  unrealistically  high. 

3*  Students  with  reading  weaknesses  will  ha.ve 
problems  since  there  is  so  much  reading  involved.  However, 
students  with  reading  problems  and  students  who  do  not 
enjoy  reading  do  not  suffer  so  much  since  they  are  able  to 
rely  on  the  class  and  small  group  lectures. 

Science  Department 

The  Science  Department  was  identified  by  Winton 
(1972)  as  one  of  the  most  innovative  features  of  LaZerte. 
This  department  was  superbly  organized  and  individualized 
instruction,  team  teaching,  continuous  progress, 
independent  study,  use  of  resource  centers,  large  and  small 
groups  instruction  are  practices  used  throughout  the 
department.  The  learning  programs  in  Science  were  working 
well  and  the  department  has  largely  actualized  its 
objectives  to  create  innovative  teaching  and  humanize  the 
instruction  of  students. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Science 
department  was  the  result  of  certain  conditions  and 
resources : 

1.  Most  members  of  the  department  have  been  there 
since  the  school  opened.  Many  young  energetic  teachers  were 
very  committed  to  the  concepts  of  individualization  and 
learning  packages.  They  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  together 
in  the  ocience  workroom  exchanging  ideas  and  developing  the 
team  an.  roach. 


Learning  packages  were  turned  out  in  great  haste  at 
first  but  eventually  they  were  improved  through  continuous 
refining.  Teachers  tended  to  specialize  in  various  subject 
areas  and  grade  levels  and  they  generated  unit  learning 
packages  co-operatively.  The  courses  were  all  divided  into 
units.  Each  unit  learning  package  contained  a  small  body 
of  knowledge  with  learning  activities  and  self  tests. 

These  unipacks"  were  written  and  exchanged  with  other 
Science  department  members  for  modification.  Following  use 
Dy  students,  the  "unipacks"  were  revised  again  and  the 
process  of  constant  revision  is  still  continued. 

2.  Some  members  of  the  Science  Department  had 
previous  experience  with  the  learning  package  approach. 

They  were  more  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  and  they 
brought  some  'unipacks"  with  them  to  LaZerte.  These  tried 
and  tested  learning  packages  provided  a  foundation  to  build 
upon.  Coupled  with  the  experience  of  some  members,  the 
Science  department  had  momentum  and  it  has  maintained  its 
position  as  a  leading  innovative  area  in  the  school.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  more  students  apply  for  Science  courses 
than  can  possibly  be  accommodated.  Unit  learning  packages 
from  LaZerte' s  Science  Department  are  reported  as  being  used 
in  several  Alberta  high  schools. 

Continuous  Progress  Policy 

The  initial  policy  of  continuous  progress  allowed 
students  to  complete  the  non-graded  units  of  learning  at 
their  own  rates.  The  practice  of  continuous 


progress  now 


operating  at  LaZerte  differs  from  the  original  policy.  The 
practice  of  continuous  progress  was  most  evident  in  the 
Business  Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Science 
departments . 

Students  progressed  at  their  own  rates  but  some 
parameters  have  teen  added,  some  minimum  rates.  Students 
now  have  certain  checkpoints  to  reach  at  certain  dates  in 
various  courses. 

The  minimum  rate  of  progress  expected  was  the 
amount  of  time  it  would  take  the  student  to  complete  the 
course  if  he  were  attending  a  conventional  school.  For 
example,  a  student  had  one  semester  to  complete  a  quarter 
course  in  Science. 

Students  could  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate  if 
they  wished.  These  students  progressing  faster  received 
course  credit  according  to  the  master  time  schedule  of  the 
school  system's  computer. 

There  was  a  trend  to  grade  the  student  according  to 
performance  on  the  work  he  had  completed  by  report  date. 

^-is  final  grade  in  a  course  was  averaged  over  the  total 
units  completed,  instead  of  the  total  units  assigned. 

Many  class  loads  made  it  difficult  to  have  a 
genuine  continuous  progress  policy.  The  regular 
enrolment  plus  the  in-progress  students  would  increase  class 
loads  to  more  than  40  students. 

Student- Teacher  Relationships 

number  of  teachers  (15%)  reported  that  teachers  in 


LaZerte  are  more  humane  in  their  treatment  of  students. 

These  respondents  claimed  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
teachers  at  LaZerte  who  were  really  concerned  about  the 
students  as  persons.  This  attitude  was  attributed  to  the 
two  principals  who  have  led  the  school  since  it  opened, 
ihe  current  principal  was  seen  to  be  very  much  student 
oriented.  "He  considers  it  very  important  that  the  teachers 
get  to  know  each  student." 

The  other  administrators  carry  this  positive 
attitude;  in  addition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  support  for 
it  among  classroom  teachers. 

There  was  emphasis  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  individuals. 

One  curricular  associate  (department  head)  declared 
that  the  student-teacher  relationship  at  LaZerte  was  its 
most  outstanding  characteristic : 

There  is  more  trust  between  students  and  teachers  here. 
Students  are  pas sing. through  the  difficult  period  of 
adolescence  and  I  think  more  students  discover  who  they 
are  in  this  school  (LaZerte)  than  in  any  other  high 
school.  I  hope  we  never  go  back  to  the  traditional 
type  school. 

English  Department 

Courses  in  the  English  department  were  arranged  in 
areas  of  study.  Students  enrolled  in  four  areas  of  study 

during  a  year  and  each  quarter  was  of  ten  weeks  duration. 

A  particular  topic  such  as  poetry,  drama,  or  mass  media  would 
be  an  area  of  study. 

A  student  in  English  may  have  had  four  different 
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teachers  throughout  the  year.  To  illustrate,  English 
teachers  Vvere  ahle  to  offer  a  total  of  twelve  areas  of 
study  at  the  Grade  11  level.  Therefore,  students  in  Grade 

11  English  had  a  pool  of  twelve  particular  areas  from  which 
to  choose. 

x  our  quarters  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  Department  of  Education  five  credit  course.  Students 
could  gain  ten  credits  by  enrolling  in  two  areas  of  study 
concurrently.  A  system  of  three  levels  in  each  quarter  was 
employed  to  help  match  the  ability  and  interest  of 
individuals.  The  levels  ranged  from  easy  to  difficult  and 
students  could  enter  any  level  with  the  permission  of  the 
teacher. 

The  classes  were  also  multigraded,  students  in  any 
one  English  quarter  class  could  be  in  Grade  10,  11,  or  12. 

The  minimum  requirements  were  set  for  each  area  of 
study  by  the  teacher  and  all  students  wrote  the  same 
quarter  examinations  simultaneously. 

Students  had  three  major  assignments  including  an 
examination  in  each  quarter. 

There  were  significant  steps  taken  in  the  daily 
operation  of  the  class  to  cater  to  the  individual  student. 
There  was  little  lecturing  and  the  teacher  gave 
assistance  on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  in  small  groups. 

Students  were  not  required  to  spend  the  entire 
period  in  class.  They  could  go  to  the  library  or  resource 
centers  for  individual  research  or  group  project  work,  they 
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could  study  learning  packages  independently ,  or  they  could 
join  discussion  groups. 

Business  Education  Department 

The  courses  in  the  Business  Education  department 
were  all  organized  into  unit  learning  packages.  The  unit  of 
learning  included  an  introduction  outlining  the  objectives, 
-following  which  the  student  advanced  to  the  learning 
activities.  The  student  worked  at  his  own  rate,  but  there 
were  some  time  limits.  There  were  deadlines  by  which  they 
must  write  the  unit  test.  When  a  student  completed  the 
required  activity,  he  was  allowed  to  write  the  unit  test. 

The  unit  learning  packages  were  considered  to  be 
superior  to  the  average  textbook  because  the  unipacks 
contain  detailed  learning  activities  and  the  students  have 
more  skill  work  and  practice.  Therefore,  teachers  believed 
students  learned  more.  Audio-visual  aids  such  as  slides, 
disc  and  tape  sound  recordings,  transparencies,  and 
videotapes  were  used  in  conjunction  with  teachers' 
lectures . 

With  the  use  of  individualized  materials,  students 
were  usually  grouped  at  various  points  in  the  course  at  any 
time.  The  teacher  was  available  to  give  assistance  and 
clarification  to  the  various  groups. 

Oral  examinations  were  used  in  many  business 
education  courses.  These  could  be  either  unit  or  final 
examinations  •  Students  who  achieved  60to  were  given 
supplementary  materials  or  review  lessons  and  an  opportunity 


to  complete  the  unit. 


Involvement  of  Parents 

The  Involvement  of  parents  was  considered  by  some 
respondents  to  be  crucial  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  school. 

Administrators  and  teachers  encouraged  parental 
involvement  primarily  through  the  CORE  program  which 
began  in  1973_74  and  the  other  special  programs  that  were 
scheduled  to  begin  in  September,  1974. 

Students  enrolled  in  special  programs  if  they  had 
written  consent  from  parents.  This  written  consent 
indicated  that  the  parents  agreed  to  support  the  programs 
and  attend  meetings. 

Therefore,  parents  attended  meetings  and  they 
developed  a  much  better  understanding  and  commitment  to 
the  school.  During  the  1973-74  school  term,  about 
80-85^  of  parents  of  CORE  students  attended  meetings 
regularly. 

The  parents  of  CORE  students  decided  what  type  of 
education  was  going  to  be  used.  A  committee  of  parents 
studied  the  matter  of  evaluation  and  decided  that 
written  reports  would  constitute  the  final  evaluation. 

In  addition,  the  school  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
brought  to  the  parents.  Many  CORE  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  homes  of  parents  during  afternoons  or 
evenings  with  students,  teachers  and  parents  in 


attendance . 


Textbook  Rental  Plan 
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The  policy  to  charge  a  textbook  rental  fee  was  not 
an  entirely  new  idea  but  it  differed  from  the  policy  of 
most  schools. 

This  plan  was  considered  to  be  essential  to  the 
LaZerte  program  of  using  learning  packages  and  resource 
centers  to  help  provide  individualized  instruction. 

A  rental  fee  of  about  $20.00  per  student  per  year 
was  levied.  The  revenue  obtained  allowed  the  teachers  and 
students  to  use  a  wide  variety  of  books  and  materials  in 
the  resource  center  and  library  on  a  loan  basis. 

Textbooks  were  purchased  in  numbers  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  student  enrolment.  The  money  saved  was  used 
to  purchase  a  variety  of  additional  books,  audio-visual 
equipment,  materials  and  paper.  Within  a  couple  of  years 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  books,  materials  and 
equipment.  This  reportedly  allowed  the  staff  considerable 
freedom  in  selecting  learning  activities  for  students. 

Resource  Centers 

The  resource  centers,  basically  extensions  of  the 
main  library,  were  operated  as  satellite  libraries  in 
various  departments. 

The  resource  centers  were  a  vital  part  of  the 
LaZerte  instructional  program.  They  were  designed  to 
distribute  a  variety  of  books,  materials,  and  equipment  to 
students  in  particular  areas.  There  were  four  resource 
centers  provided:  English-Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 


. 
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Science,  and  Vocational  Education-Modern  Languages.  All 
resource  areas  were  staffed  with  one  resource  aide  except 
English-Social  Studies  which  had  two. 

The  resource  aide  was  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  bocks  and  materials  in  the  resource  center. 
Students  had  an  identification  plate  which  was  used  to 
charge  out  books.  The  aide  also  distributed  filmstrips, 
film  loops,  tapes,  and  other  materials  such  as  maps,  kits, 
and  models. 

The  resource  centers  required  some  time  to  establish 
a  suitable  inventory*  they  were  seen  as  providing  a 
very  important  service.  These  centers  were  used  to  varying 
degrees  from  department  to  department.  The  resource 
centers  were  considered  vital  to  the  Science  and  English- 
Social  Studies  department.  The  Vocational  Education-Modern 
Languages  and  Mathematics  resource  centers  were  used  mainly 
for  textbook  rentals. 

Since  LaZerte  was  on  the  textbook  rental  plan  and 
the  multi- textbook  ideas  were  used  in  many  courses,  the 
resource  center  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  valuable 
facility.  Teachers  in  the  Science  and  English  and  Social 
Studies  departments  reported  most  frequently  that  the 
resource  centers  were  used  for  seminars,  group  projects, 
individual  study,  audio-visual  center,  and  a  testing 
center.  There  was  mention  made  that  the  English-Social 
Studies  resource  center  should  be  closely  located  to  the 
classrc.ms.  There  was  also  a  suggestion  that  there  should 
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be  more  power  outlets  provided  for  audio-visual  equipment. 
Physical  Structure 

The  school  was  designed  with  academic  classrooms 
grouped  in  clusters  according  to  subject  areas  around  a 
central  library.  The  provision  of  different-sized  flexible 
teaching  areas  for  large  and  small  group  instruction  was  also 
considered  to  be  advantageous.  Teachers'  workrooms  were 
regarded  as  positive  features  which  help  develop  good 
teaching  practice.  These  workrooms  had  individual 
carrels  similar  to  the  resource  centers,  and  shelving  and 
file  cabinets  to  store  books,  learning  materials  and  class 
records . 

Flexible  Scheduling 

Flexible  scheduling  was  considered  to  be  an 
effective  feature  which  allowed  LaZerte  students  some 
additional  learning  opportunities. 

The  time  table  was  operated  in  an  eight  period 
two-day  cycle  with  four  periods  per  day. 

Some  classes  were  arranged  on  a  semester  basis, 
some  were  held  every  day  for  forty  minutes.  Others  ran 
for  eighty  minutes  on  alternate  days  and  there  were  even 
classes  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  minutes  duration. 

The  Londonderry  Child 

Development  Center 

The  presence  of  pre-school  children  in  a  large 


urban  composite  high  school  such  as  LaZerte  was  a  unique 
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project. 

The  Londonderry  Child  Development  Society  was 
formed  in  September,  1971  to  organize  an  education  facility 
for  pre-school  children  in  the  general  area  of  the  LaZerte 
community  in  north-east  Edmonton. 

The  Society  was  an  autonomous  group  of  about  one 
hundred  parents  which  hired  its  own  teachers.  The  project 
served  about  forty  pre-school  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  a  half  and  five  years.  Some  financial  assistance 
was  given  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  child  development  center  was  located  in  Room  142, 
which  is  in  the  central  pavilion  of  LaZerte.  Parents  came 
in  regularly  to  assist  in  the  classroom. 

Parents  learned  about  child  development  through 
film  presentations ,  lectures  by  specialists,  and 
discussions  at  the  regular  society  meetings  held  during 
evening  hours  at  LaZerte. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  L.C.D.  Society  was  to 
provide  broad  educational  experience  for  young  children.  A 
secondary  aim  was  of  general  educational  interest, 
specifically,  to  promote  interaction  between  L.C.D.  Society 
members,  teachers,  and  children  in  the  center,  and  the 
students  and  teachers  in  the  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High 
School . 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  and  other 
interviewees  that  the  child  development  center  added  an 
important  dynamic  to  the  educational  resources  of  the  school. 
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They  believed  that  the  presence  of  early  childhood  students 
in  LaZerte  strengthened  the  concept  of  a  community  of 
learners . 

The  principal  reported  that  high  school  teachers 
and  students  have  already  co-operated  with  the  child 
development  center  on  learning  projects  for  mutual  benefits. 
The  young  children  have  stimulated  ideas  in  the  various 
subject  areas  and  the  center  acted  as  an  effective  learning 
experience  for  high  school  students. 

A  children's  literature  program  has  been  developed 
in  English.  The  high  school  English  students  were  learning 
how  to  write  stories  for  children. 

Students  in  the  Physical  Education  unit  were 
developing  pre-school  recreational  programs. 

High  school  drama  classes  have  written  plays  and 
presented  them  to  young  children.  The  music  department  has 
similarly  been  involved. 

The  center  provided  another  service  to  the  school 
in  that  it  cared  for  the  young  children  of  volunteer 
teacher  aides  while  they  worked  in  the  school.  There  was  no 
charge  to  parents  who  left  their  children  while  they  did 
volunteer  work. 

The  child  development  center  has  op€?rated  very 
successfully  and  members  of  the  Society  were  confident  that 
the  project  would  be  expanded. 
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LAZERTE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

There  was  a  developing  exchange  of  ideas  and 
resources  between  the  school  and  community  which  extended 
beyond  usual  practice  in  high  school.  There  were  several 
examples  of  this  activity. 

CORE  Pro  gram 

LaZerte  s  most  publicized  community  activity  was 
the  Community  Oriented  Education  Program  (CORE).  In  this 
program,  the  Edmonton  community  became  the  classroom  for 
nearly  seventy  students  and  two  teachers.  The  CORE  program 
was  an  integration  of  four  high  school  courses  (English  20, 
Sociology  20,  Social  Studies  20,  Special  Projects  20). 
Students  spent  half  days  in  the  CORE  program  and  those  who 
completed  it  successfully  would  receive  twenty  high  school 
credits  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

This  program  is  discussed  in  greater  depth  in 
Chapter  5* 

Work  Experience  and  Work  Study 

teachers  encouraged  students  to  explore  and  serve 
the  community.  Students  in  Business  Education  spent  two 
weeks  or  more  gaining  practical  experience  in  business  and 
government  offices.  Building  Construction  students  gained 
similar  work  experience  by  going  into  the  community  to 
build  garages  and  rumpus  rooms.  Students  in  Automotive 
Mechanics  courses  went  out  on  work  study  programs  for  two- 
week  periods  of  experience  with  journeyman  mechanics. 
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Field  Trips 

The  field  trip  idea  was  widely  practiced  at 
LaZerte.  This  practice  was  closely  related  to  the  fact 
that  it  did  operate  its  own  school  bus  for  transportation. 
Academic  classes  visited  libraries,  museums,  art  shows,  and 
post-secondary  educational  institutions.  The  Physical 
Education  department  arranged  frequent  trips  to  provide 
overnight  camping,  weekend  camping  and  canoe  trips. 

Teachers  and  administrators  co-operated  in 
substituting  and  made  it  possible  for  students  and 
teachers  to  leave  the  school  for  trips. 

Resource  People 

The  school  was  willing  to  invite  arts  and  crafts 
instructors,  businessmen,  industrial  experts,  and 
politicians  for  special  talks. 

Child  Development  Center 
Parents 

The  child  development  center  was  established  by  a 
large  group  of  parents  in  the  LaZerte  community.  The 
center,  which  was  seen  to  enrich  the  school  and  community, 
was  described  in  an  earlier  section. 

CURRENT  GOALS  (Spring,  1974) 

According  to  your  understanding,  what  would  you  say 
are  the  current  goals  at  LaZerte? 

This  question  was  designed  to  examine  the  school's 
philosophy  as  perceived  by  current  staff  members.  The 
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responses  can  be  compared  with  the  original  goals  of  the 
school  and  perceived  goals  noted  earlier. 

As  indicated  in  Table  9,  about  half  (16)  of  the 
interviewees  reported  that  their  perceived  goals  were 
distinctive.  An  early  statement  on  school  philosophy  by 
Wendt  (1970  C)  included  the  general  goal  of  recognizing  the 
measured  level  of  development  of  each  student  and  devising 
individual  programs  to  meet  his  needs. 

Table  9 

The  Current  Goals  at  LaZerte  as 
Perceived  by  Respondents 


Response 

Number  of  Respondents 

LaZerte' s  goals  are  distinctive 

16 

The  goals  are  unclear 

8 

Same  as  other  schools 

7 

Vary  according  to  department 

3 

TOTAL 

34 

Some  respondents  mentioned  that  LaZerte  today  has 
different  means  to  achieve  the  stated  goals  as  a  result  of 
experience  gained  during  former  years. 

Some  interviewees  (6)  stated  that  LaZerte  does  more 
than  pay  lip  service  to  individual  student  differences  and 
needs.  All  of  those  staff  members  making  this  claim  had 
considerable  experience  in  education.  They  stated  that 
LaZerte  does  more  for  total  student  development  than  any 
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school  they  had  previously  taught  in. 

The  following  were  some  perceived  goals : 

To  gear  educational  experiences  to  student  needs. 

To  help  and  assist  students  in  individual  growth,  to 
develop  students  who  can  learn  about  themselves,  about 
others,  about  the  world.  We  are  not  trying  to  develop 
students  who  are  quiet  listeners. 

About  one  quarter  (8)  of  those  interviewed  reported 
that  they  perceived  the  goals  of  the  school  not  to  be 
clearly  defined: 

We  really  have  not  defined  our  goals. 

I  do  not  really  know  what  our  goals  are. 

Roughly  another  quarter  (7)  of  the  interviewees 
indicated  that  the  LaZerte  goals  are  much  the  same  as  any 
other  high  school: 

We  have  the  usual  high  school  goals. 

We  are  trying  to  survive  like  any  other  school. 

More  staff  members  (3)  interviewed,  explained  that 
the  educational  goals  were  not  as  yet  developed  to  the 
institutional  stage.  In  the  view  of  this  group  the 
educational  goals  of  the  school  varied  according  to 
department.  Interestingly  enough,  each  respondent  in  this 
group  of  three  came  from  a  different  department. 

Several  staff  members  during  interviews  reported 
difficulty  and  frustration  in  discussing  goals.  These 
interviewees  who  experienced  difficulty  with  goals 
represented  all  departments  of  the  school  and  also  all 
categories  in  Appendix  A. 

Winton's  study  (1971:165)  revealed  considerable 
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confusion  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  school.  The  confusion  was  mainly  caused  by  equating 
the  means  (particular  innovations)  with  the  end 
(individualized  instruction).  Thirty-five  out  of  forty- 
eight  staff  respondents  in  the  1971  study  accepted 
specific  aspects  of  the  individualized  instruction 
program  as  constituting  the  school  philosophy. 

ATTITUDE  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS 
TO  GOALS 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  attitude  of  staff  members 
to  the  current  goals? 

This  question  was  posed  to  focus  on  the  reaction  of 
teachers  to  the  perceived  goals  of  the  school.  That  is, 
what  did  staff  members  feel  with  respect  to  the  scxhool 
goals?  Do  teachers  like  or  dislike  the  direction  in  which 
they  see  the  school  heading? 

In  Table  10  it  can  be  observed  that  the  respondents 
expressed  mixed  feelings.  More  than  half  (20)  of  the 
interviewees  indicated  varying  levels  of  dissatisfaction, 
while  14  were  generally  supportive  of  the  goals. 

Six  of  those  interviewed  had  vague  feelings  that  the 
goals  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  They  were  not 
sure  either  what  the  goals  were,  and  this  uncertainty  was 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  they  perceived  some  disagreement 
in  the  school  administrative  team  regarding  LaZerte's  goals, 
ihese  respondents  believed  that  a  part  of  the  administration 
desired  a  highly  structured,  smoothly  operated,  conservative 
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Table  10 

The  Attitude  of  Staff  Members  to  the 
Current  Goals  as  Perceived 
by  Respondents 


Catesrorv 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Generally  dissatisfied 

20 

59 

Generally  supportive 

14 

41 

TOTALS 

34 

100 

There  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  felt 
concerns  about  the  provision  of  teachers  disposed  to 
student  centered  instruction. 

Five  staff  members  showed  concern  over  the  practice 
of  transferring  new  teachers  to  the  school  (LaZerte)  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  committed  to  catering  to  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 

It  was  suggested  that  newcomers  to  the  LaZerte  staff 
should  be  selected  following  interviews  and  be  given  in- 
service  education  upon  appointment  to  the  staff. 

About  one  quarter  (8)  of  the  respondents  revealed 
that  they  had  difficulty  understanding  the  goals  at  LaZerte. 
They  stated  that  this  was  caused  by  the  demands  of  the  work 
load  and  the  lack  of  time  to  reflect  and  consider  goals  s 

I ^ teach  over  200  students  a  day  and  I  do  not  have  the 

time  or  energy  to  really  think  about  what  I  am  doing  or 
why. 
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We  are  too  busy  trying  to  survive  in  the  school  to 
consider  goals,  we  operate  on  a  day  to  day  crisis 
management  basis. 

Several  respondents  were  concerned  about  the 

direction  of  the  CORE  program.  They  viewed  this  special 

program  as  having  considerable  potential  for  student 

development.  But  it  was  quite  clearly  stated  that  the  CORE 

program  was  implemented  before  it  could  be  studied  in  depth. 

These  respondents  believed  that  the  specific  goals  of  CORE 

and  the  activities  to  reach  these  goals  must  be  clarified. 

They  suggested  discussion,  preparation,  and  program 

direction  for  some  students: 

Some  students  are  doing  well  in  CORE  but  some  need  more 
supervision. 

CORE  does  not  have  enough  structure  to  lead  to  academic 
excellence . 

An  indication  of  general  agreement  and  satisfaction 
with  the  current  goals  was  shown  by  14  respondents  (about 
40 5).  Members  in  this  group  were  generally  supportive  of 
the  goals.  They  were  convinced  that  the  attitude  of  the 
staff  towards  LaZerte's  goals  was  definitely  more  positive 
than  it  was  earlier: 

Prior  to  my  arrival  at  LaZerte,  I  was  skeptical  about 
the  way  they  are  approaching  education.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  when  I  came  here.  I  found  out 
that  they  were  doing  what  they  said  they  were  doing, 
furthermore,  it  is  working  successfully. 

Most  teachers  here  support  what  the  school  is  trying  to 
do . 


Most  of  us  are  happy,  we  can  see  where  we  are  going  with 
present  goals. 


A  comparison  with  Winton  (1971*165)  seems  to  verify 


this  attitude. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  GOALS 


Do  you  believe  that  LaZerte  should 
and  if  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 


develop  new  goals, 


This  question  was  intended  to  measure  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  current  goals,  and  also  to  provide  those 
interviewed  with  an  opportunity  to  suggest  ways  of 
developing  new  goals. 


It  can  be  seen  in  Table  11  that  about  two-thirds  (23) 


Table  11 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Item  10, 
Do  You  Believe  that  LaZerte  Should  Develop 
New  Goals?  If  so,  how  could 
this  best  be  done? 


- -Category - - -  Respondents 

The  goals  are  worthwhile  without 
change 

The  goals  are  unclear  g 

New  goals  are  needed  2 

*T'otal  33 

Questions  not  asked  in  one 

interview  ^ 

34 

of  the  respondents  consider  the  general  goals  of  the  school 
to  be  satisfactory.  Members  of  this  group  believed  that 


LaZerte  was  headed  in  the  right  direction  educationally. 
LaZerte  was  seen  to  be  a  school  where  the  humanistic  aspect 
of  education  was  given  unusual  emphasis.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  student-centered  institution. 

There  were  exceptional  efforts  made  to  make  the 
entire  educational  climate  more  positive  for  students. 

These  respondents  believed  that  students  at  LaZerte  were 
trusted  more.  To  support  this  belief  they  cited  such 
practices  as  the  CORE  program,  individualized  instruction 
and  the  lack  of  supervision  in  halls.  Student 
responsibilities  in  extra-curricular  activities  were  other 
examples . 

Many  interviewees  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 

generally  perceived  goal  of  student-centered  education 

maintained.  However,  many  were  somewhat  frustrated  by 

constraints  of  time  and  money  in  the  development  of  means 

to  achieve  student-centered  education: 

Our  goals  are  fine.  We  have  to  gain  more  freedom  from 
the  clock. 

We  need  more  time  to  discuss  individual  goals  and 
responsibilities  with  students. 

It  was  noted  by  some  respondents  (6)  that  LaZerte 
was  still  a  relatively  young  high  school  in  its  fourth 
year  of  operation.  Time  was  required  to  develop  specific 
means  to  realize  the  goals.  Respondents  in  this  category 
generally  felt  that  the  school  should  continue  to  pursue 
its  goals.  They  also  recognized  that  they  had  considerable 
distance  uo  travel  in  achieving  these  goals.  However,  there 
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was  a  strong  feeling  that  definite  progress  had  been  made  and 
was  continuing  in  the  development  of  specific  means  to 
attain  the  general  goals  of  the  school. 

Some  respondents  (8)  in  this  category  mentioned  that 
the  specific  steps  taken  in  the  future  will  depend  on  two 
key  factors;  the  principal  and  the  teachers.  In  their  view, 
the  future  direction  of  the  school  is  linked  to  the 
principal  and  staff  as  they  change  and  develop. 

About  one  quarter  (8)  of  those  interviewed  desired 
more  clearly  defined  goals.  Respondents  in  this  group 
seemed  to  lack  a  clear  understanding  of  the  school's  current 
goals.  These  respondents  believed  that  goals  varied 
according  to  department  and  perhaps  even  from  teacher  to 
teacher.  They  suggested  that  teachers  and  administrators 
should  study  and  discuss  the  goals  of  the  school  in  terms  of 
the  current  situation. 

This  would  include  such  considerations  as  the 
economic  realities,  the  interests  and  abilities  of  students, 
the  physical  structure  of  the  school,  and  the  expectations 
of  parents  and  society.  The  respondents  who  believed  that 
goals  were  not  clearly  defined,  also  stated  that  the  lack 
of  goal  definition  was  causing  some  confusion  and  frustration. 

-lV/o  respondents  replied  that  the  experiences  of  high 
school  students  at  LaZerte  should  be  modified.  That  is,  new 
programo  should  be  adopted  which  would  pursue  new  goals. 

These  respondents  preferred  an  emphasis  on  "academic 
excellence"  which  they  considered  to  be  proficiency  in  the 


traditional  learning  skills,  such  as  reproduction  of  facts 
and  problem  solving.  It  was  mentioned  by  these  two 
interviewees  that  they  regarded  the  current  stated  and 
implicit  goals  at  LaZerte  to  be  quite  impractical. 


STAFF  ROLES 


Do  you  consider  the  teacher • s/administrato 
LaZerte  to  be  different  from  that  in  more 
schools?  In  what  ways? 


r's  role  in 
conventional 


The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  determine  if 
respondents  consider  the  teacher's  and  administrator's  role 
in  LaZerte  to  be  different  from  that  in  more  conventional 
schools.  This  question  also  attempted  to  find  the  ways  in 
which  roles  differed. 

Reference  to  Table  12  reveals  that  about  three- 
quarters  (26)  of  the  respondents  believed  that  teachers 
and  curricular  associates  in  LaZerte  have  greater  freedom 
in  classroom  decision  making. 

Most  respondents  believed  that  LaZerte  teachers 
were  given  free  rein  to  develop  any  reasonable  new 
approaches  to  facilitate  student  learning.  Many 
experienced  teachers  mentioned  that  they  had  more 
responsibility  at  LaZerte  for  course  content,  method  of 
instruction,  length  and  frequency  of  classes,  and  type  and 
frequency  of  evaluation. 


The  following  statements  express  the  climate  as  it 
was  seen  by  the  great  majority  of  interviewees: 

1  really  have  a  say  in  what  happens  in  this 

school .  " 
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Not  every  teacher  here  is  innovative  but  each  teacher  is 
allowed  to  try  new  things  and  failures  are  not  ridiculed. 


Table  12 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Item  11, 
Do  You. Consider  the  Teacher ' s/Administrator ' s 
Role  in  LaZerte  to  be  Different  from  that 
in  More  Conventional  Schools? 

In  What  Ways?" 


Catescorv 

Number 

Freedom  for  teachers  and  curricular 
associates 

26 

No  difference  in  roles 

5 

Principal’s  orientation 

3 

The  curricular  associates  at  LaZerte  occupied  a 
position  similar  to  department  heads  in  other  schools. 
However,  respondents  in  this  category  noted  that  there  was 
more  sharing  of  responsibility  in  LaZerte.  Authority  was 
decentralized  from  the  senior  administration  and  delegated  to 
the  curricular  associates  and  teachers.  This  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  individual  teacher;  he  had  more  freedom  and 
responsibility  to  develop  curriculum,  devise  instructional 
methods  and  evaluate  same. 

There  were  many  departmental  meetings  held  where 
teachers  and  curricular  associates  (C.A.’s)  discussed 
issues  and  problems.  The  principal  trusted  the  C.A.'s  to 
prudently  exercise  the  freedom  given  them: 

I  ha/e  more  responsibility  as  a  C.A.  here  than  I  did  as 
a  department  head  in  other  schools." 
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In  this  school,  budgetary  responsibility  is  handed  down 
completely  to  C.A.'s.  In  other  schools,  budgets  are 
kept  within  the  senior  administration. 

Five  interviewees  indicated  that  the  roles  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  LaZerte  were  essentially  the 
same  as  in  other  schools.  Respondents  in  this  category  had 
experience  in  other  schools  and  they  saw  no  difference  in 
their  staff  roles  in  LaZerte.  This  quote  expresses  this 
view:  My  role  is  not  really  different  from  teachers  in 

other  high  schools." 

A  small  group  of  interviewees  (3)  shared  the  belief 
that  a  special  feature  of  the  principal's  role  was  his 
relationship  to  the  community.  The  current  LaZerte 
principal  was  seen  to  spend  more  time  and  energy  than  other 
principals  in  developing  a  relationship  with  persons  outside 
the  school.  The  LaZerte  principal  extended  himself  to 
listen  and  talk  to  parents,  business  men  and  community 
leaders . 

ROLE  CHANGE 

Has  your  role  as  a  teacher  or  administrator  undergone 
change  during  your  time  in  this  school?  In  what  ways 
has  it  changed? 

This  question  attempted  to  discover  the  effect  of 
mhe  school  experience  upon  the  role  of  staff  members  as  seen 
by  themselves. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Table  13  that  about  two-thirds 
(21)  of  the  interviewees  perceived  some  change  in  their 
teaching  or  administration  roles  during  their  careers  in 


LaZerte . 


Table  13 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Item  12, 
"Has  Your  Role  as  a  Teacher  or  Administrator 
Undergone  Change  During  Your  Time  in  this 
School?  In  What  Ways  has  it  Changed?" 


Categorv 

Number 

Change  in  role 

Personal  change 

10 

Change  in  school  organization 

6 

Teaching/administration  style 

5 

21 

No  change  in  role 

13 

TOTAL 

34 

Personal  Change 

Most  of  those  reporting  change  are  found  in  the 
personal  change  category.  More  individuals  indicated 
changes  in  personal  confidence,  professional  maturity,  and 
basic  attitudes  toward  secondary  education: 

"My  attitude  toward  students  is  more  positive  now. " 

"I  have  become  more  confident  as  a  teacher. " 

Staff  members  in  this  personal  change  category 
indicated  that  although  their  basic  roles  did  not  change, 
there  was  a  definite  change  in  the  quality  of  role 
performance.  All  respondents  but  one  noted  a  positive 
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change . 

Change  in  School  Organization 

It  was  reported  by  six  staff  members  that  they 
believed  changes  In  roles  were  caused  by  some  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  school.  The  following  quotes  convey 
their  beliefs : 

The . classroom  pupil/teacher  ratio  is  rising.  We  are 
seeing  more  and  more  students  in  our  classes. 

The  teacher  advisor  concept  had  been  abandoned. 

The  curricular  associate's  role  did  not  operate  as  had 
been  expected. 

Respondents  in  this  category  also  mentioned  that  the 
administration  team  created  a  climate  which  fostered  more 
discussion  of  educational  philosophy  and  approaches  than  in 
other  schools  where  they  had  worked. 

Change  in  Teaching/Administrative 

Style 

Five  interviewees  indicated  that  they  had 
experienced  changes  in  their  style  of  teaching  or 
administration. 

Some  representative  comments  follow: 

Now  I  spend  more  time  with  individual  students.  I  do 
not  lecture  to  the  class. 

No  Change  in  Role 

More  than  one-third  (13)  of  the  interviewees  stated 
that  their  roles  were  unchanged  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
LaZerte.  This  group,  which  included  one  assistant  principal, 
indicated  feelings  in  keeping  with  the  following: 


' 
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My  role  here  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  in  other 
high  schools. 

Now  I  spend  much  less  time  disciplining  students. 

■AH  five  staff  members  in  this  category  profess  a 
common  commitment  to  effective  teacher-pupil  communication. 
They  subscribed  to  flexibility  in  learning  situations  where 
the  group  may  be  small  or  large.  Two-way  communication  was 
emphasized. 


INSIDE  INFLUENCES  CAUSING  CHANGE 

What  influences  inside  the  school  system  have  caused 
changes  in  school  practices  at  LaZerte? 

This  question  was  asked  to  explore  the  reasons  for 

changes  in  the  way  high  school  education  is  offered  and 

pursued  at  LaZerte. 


Budget  Constraints 

Table  14  shows  that  budgetary  restrictions  are 
regarded  by  more  than  one-third  (16)  of  the  interviewees  as 
an  influence  affecting  LaZerte' s  development. 

LaZerte  was  opened  in  the  early  stages  of  the 

Edmonton  Public  School  Board's  three-year  financial  program 

which  made  major  reductions  in  expenditures. 

If  we  had  opened  at  another  time  -  say  three  or  four 
years  earlier  -  we  would  have  been  given  more  funding  to 
establish  our  programs.  The  greatest  influence  on  school 
policy  has  been  the  cutback  in  staff. 

An  issue  closely  related  to  the  budget  is  the  degree 
of  support  offered  by  central  office  personnel.  This  will 
be  dealt  with  in  following  paragraphs. 
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Table  14 

Influences  Inside  the  School  System  Which 
have  Caused  Changes  in  School  Practices 
at  LaZerte  as  Perceived  by  Respondents 


Catesorv 

Frequency 

of  Mention 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Budget  constraints  and 
staff  reductions 

16 

12 

Lack  of  understanding  or 
commitment  by  staff 

11 

6 

Lack  of  detailed  support 
from  central  office 

8 

8 

The  principalship 

8 

8 

TOTAL* 

43 

34 

*Some  interviewees  cited  more  than  one  influence. 


Lack  of  Understanding  and 

Commitment 

The  second  most  frequently  cited  influence  on  school 
practices  at  LaZerte  involved  the  school  staff.  About 
one-quarter  (11)  of  the  respondents  mentioned  a  lack  of 
understanding  and/or  commitment  by  some  staff  members  to 
whatever  LaZerte  was  trying  to  do  in  secondary  education. 
These  quotes  illustrate: 

Some  teachers  who  came  here  at  the  beginning  did  not 
understand  what  LaZerte  was  trying  to  do. 

Some  teachers  here  are  very  creative  and  innovative,  for 
some  others  here,  teaching  is  just  a  job. 


Central  Office  Changes 


One  of  the  major  influences  on  school  practices, 
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according  to  interviewees,  was  the  changes  in  senior 

administrative  personnel  in  central  office  during  LaZerte's 

early  stages  of  operation.  Two  interviewees  put  it  this 
way : 


^tnj^7pe°ple  wh?  came  in  were  not  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  LaZerte  was  m  a  special  category. 


rn 


j-here  were  more  changes  in  central  office 

Sh’nn13  th<r  ™iddle>  "trying  to  implement  cn  1IU 
philosophy  with  a  conventional,  ordinary  budget. 


we  were 
an  innovative 


The  Principals! ip 


Several  respondents  (8)  shared  the  opinion  that  the 
principal  is,  and  has  been,  a  major  influence  in  forging 
LaZerte’s  practices.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  principal 
had  created  and  maintained  a  climate  within  the  school 
which  encouraged  experimentation.  They  saw  the  principal 
as  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  to  devising  new  ways  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students.  He  was  identified  as  the  prime 
mover  in  LaZerte's  recent  wave  of  innovative  programs,  the 
grouping  of  subjects  to  form  community  related  out-of-school 


learning  activities.  e.g.  CORE,  CANOE.  The  feelings  of 
this  group  are  represented  in  the  following  quotes: 


The  principal  was  the  youngest  principal  in  Edmonton  high 
schools  ,  only  about  28  when  he  was  appointed.  He  has 

off?^  aspect _  of  people  in  the  school  board  central 
office.  The  principal  has  a  very  high  threshold  of 
toierance  towards  experimentation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  school  bears  the  imprint  of  his  ideas 
concerning  the  education  of  young  people. 


OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES  CAUSING  CHANGE 


Whar  influences  outside  the  school  system  have  caused 
char,v  e*  m  school  practices  at  LaZerte? 
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No  Influences  Identified 

According  to  Table  15,  approximately  one-half  (18) 
of  the  Interviewees  indicated  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
any  influences  outside  the  school  system  which  may  have 
caused  changes  at  LaZerte  in  school  practices. 

Table  15 

Influences  Outside  the  School  System  Which 
have  Caused  Changes  in  School  Practices 
at  LaZerte  as  Perceived  by  Respondents 


Category 

Number 

No  influences  identified 

18 

Parents  concerned  about  attendance 
policies 

9 

Socio-economic  features  of  the 

M.E.L.  area 

4 

Public  image  of  the  new  high  school 

3 

TOTAL 

3^ 

Parental  Concern 

About  one-quarter  (9)  of  those  interviewed  believed 
that  parental  concern  led  to  changes  in  the  original 
attendance  policy.  Parents  expressed  their  concerns  to  the 
school  board  central  office  and  consequently  the  school  was 
influenced  to  adopt  a  new  attendance  policy. 

Respondents  in  this  category  shared  the  opinion  that 
the  school  did  not  have  an  efficient  system  to  record  student 
attendance  during  LaZerte* s  first  year  of  operation.  Many 
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parents  preferred  more  adequate  controls  and  they  questioned 
the  responsibility  given  to  students  for  their  own  learning. 
Therefore  a  policy  of  closer  school-home  communication  was 
devised.  This  communication  by  telephone  and  letter  was 
broadened  to  involve  the  general  progress  of  the  student. 


Attendance  Area 

Students  enrolled  at  M.E.  LaZerte  were  drawn  from  a 
heterogeneous  socio-economic  background.  The  LaZerte 
attendance  area  contained  one  of  the  city's  oldest  areas, 
as  well  as  low  income  public  housing  and  affluent  middle 
class  subdivisions.  In  addition,  300  students  attended 
LaZerte  from  the  County  of  Sturgeon  adjacent  to  the  city. 
These  rural  students  constituted  about  20%  of  the  LaZerte 
enrolment.  Their  parents  tended  to  be  actively  involved  and 
the  principal  believed  that  the  rural  population  had  made 
an  interesting,  positive  contribution  to  LaZerte' s 
development . 


Public  Image  of  the  School 

A  few  (3)  of  those  interviewed  mentioned  that 
LaZerte  has  had  to  contend  with  a  negative  image  since  its 

inception.  "It  was  labeled  a  'free  school'  even  before  it 
admitted  students." 


( 


Chapter  5 


WHERE  IS  LAZERTE  GOING? 

In  your  opinion,  where  is  LaZerte  going,  is  it  becoming 
more  conventional  or  becoming  less  conventional? 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  have  those 

interviewed  speculate  on  the  future  character  of  the  school. 

Becoming  Less  Conventional 

Table  16  shows  that  about  half  (16)  of  the 

interviewees  shared  the  belief  that  LaZerte  was  becoming  a 

less  conventional  school.  To  support  this  view  they  cited 

the  CORE  program  and  the  Londonderry  Child  Development 

Center,  which  provided  day  care  for  young  children: 

CORE  is  successful  and  it  is  largely  responsible  for 
three _ additional  innovative  projects  (CANOE,  Journalism, 
Humanities)  which  will  be  operating  next  year. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  will  find  a  day  care  center 
in  any  other  high  schools  around  here  nowadays. 

Respondents  in  this  group  believe  that  LaZerte  has 

passed  through  a  conservative  stage  in  its  development. 

They  identified  a  span  of  about  two  years  during  which 

LaZerte  consolidated  its  early  institutional  gains . 

Statements  from  central  office  tended  to  de-emphasize  the 

innovative  character  of  LaZerte: 

LaZerte  was  given  no  special  treatment,  it  was  dealt  with 
like  any  other  city  high  school. 

The  attitude  of  the  school's  administration 
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regarding  innovation  became  less  visible  and  teachers  began 
thinking  more  conservatively. 


Table  16 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Item  15, 
"In  Your  Opinion,  Where  is  Lazerte  Going?  Is 
it  Becoming  More  Conventional  or  Becoming 
Less  Conventional?" 


Response 

Respondents 

Less  conventional 

16 

Undecided 

11 

More  conventional 

7 

TOTAL 

34 

However,  this  group  of  interviewees  believed  that 
LaZerte  had  a  solid  base  for  innovations.  Students,  teachers 
and  administration  had  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the 
school : 

Communication  with  central  office  is  much  improved, 
and  projects  are  now  implemented  with  much  less 
confusion  and  difficulty. 

Many  students  worked  in  the  community  through 
the  CORE  program.  Parents  became  actively  involved 
in  the  school  through  the  CORE  program  and  the  Londonderry 
Child  Development  Center. 


Undecided 


Nearly  one-third  (10)  of  the  interviewees  were 


undecided  about  LaZerte' s  direction.  Staff  members  in  this 


group  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  predict  whether  the  school 
would  become  an  ordinary  high  school  or  a  less  conventional 
learning  facility. 

This  undecided  group  indicated  that  LaZerte  was 

developing  in  two  directions: 

The  more  conventional  learning  activities  are  being  made 
more  conventional  here  while  the  innovative  aspect 
is  being  developed  simultaneously. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  group  that  much  information  on 
the  CORE  program  was  yet  to  be  recorded.  Accordingly,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  project  the  influence  of  CORE  on 
LaZerte' s  future. 

There  was  some  uncertainty  expressed  regarding  the 

future  availability  of  sufficient  funding  to  create  and 

maintain  innovative  projects: 

LaZerte' s  future  will  ultimately  be  determined  by  the 
educational  dollar. 

The  proposed  plan  to  rotate  teachers  within  the 
system  constituted  another  area  of  uncertainty  regarding 
LaZerte 's  future  character  and  role  in  secondary  education. 

There  was  frequent  reference  made  to  the  influence  of 

the  principal  on  the  future  path  of  the  school.  The 

principal  was  regarded  as  being  very  open  and  supportive  of 

almost  any  innovative  idea: 

Changes  are  occurring  in  the  school  because  teachers 
are  not  constrained  by  the  regulations  of  this  school. 

Becoming  More  Conventional 

A  minority  of  interviewees  (7)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  LaZer~e  was  becoming  more  conventional.  They  mentioned 
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the  relatively  tight  educational  budget  as  a  limiting 
factor.  They  believed  that  innovative  programs  cost  more 
money  than  regular  programs.  Consequently  the  school  system 
was  unlikely  to  maintain  any  school  with  innovative  programs. 

Some  interviewees  believed  that  LaZerte  had 
developed  controls  for  students  similar  to  other  high 
schools.  One  teacher  reported  that  according  to  LaZerte' s 
attendance  policy,  "a  letter  is  sent  home  to  parents  when  a 
student  has  accumulated  three  absences." 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  innovative  programs  are 
only  offered  to  relatively  few  students.  According  to 
one  curricular  associate: 

Only  70  students  out  of  about  1500  are  enrolled  in  the 
CORE  program. 

It  was  argued  that  innovative  programs  offered  to  a 
minority  of  students  did  not  substantially  change  the  nature 
of  the  school. 

Several  interviewees  (5)  stated  that  some  recent 

staff  replacements  were  carried  out  without  prior  interviews: 

Some  teachers  recently  transferred  to  LaZerte  have 
little  interest  in  creating  innovative  approaches  to 
high  school  education. 

It  was  conceded,  however,  that  LaZerte  would  likely 

remain  on  the  innovative  side  of  the  continuum: 

We  will  always  be  an  innovative  school  because  some 
distinctive  educational  practices  are  too  well 
established  in  this  school  to  be  easily  changed. 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  EDUCATION  (CORE) 


The  CORE  program  at  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School 
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was  an  innovative  feature  which  had  the  potential  to 
influence  the  future  direction  of  the  school. 

Outline 

CORE  was  an  integrated  course  offered  for  twenty 
high  school  credits  for  full-afternoon  study.  (See  Appendix 
C.)  CORE  involved  sixty-six  Grade  Eleven  students  and  three 
adult  members,  two  teachers  and  one  community  worker  from 
the  Edmonton  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission.  The  CORE 
program  was  supervised  by  the  school  principal,  and  supported 
by  the  Curriculum  Development  Department  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board. 

CORE  was  a  community  program  which  co-operated  with 
other  communities  (artistic,  service,  industrial,  political, 
religious,  legal  and  educational)  within  the  city.  CORE 
students  participated  in  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
according  to  the  topics  being  studied.  Those  students  who 
went  into  the  community  completed  a  log  sheet  before  they 
went ,  This  log  entry  included  the  student's  name,  date  and 
location  of  study  in  the  community. 

Students  kept  a  daily  journal  to  record  individual 
experiences  f  suggestions,  and  personal  reflections.  These 
experiences  and  ideas  were  shared  with  a  small  group  of 
students,,  a  staff  member,  and  perhaps,  a  few  parents,  during 
the  weekly  seminar.  The  seminar  afforded  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  develop  greater  understanding  of  people, 
organizations ,  the  city,  and  the  world.  His  learning  was 
gauged  by  his  effectiveness  in  the  program  and  the  world. 
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CORE  was  a  process  with  several  sub-processes.  It 
was  many  activities  at  once,  a  case  study  in  organizational 
theory,  participatory  democracy,  contemporary  educational 
trends,  and  community  development. 

Student  and  Parental 

Involvement 

CORE  was  a  regular  high  school  program  in  which  is 
emphasized  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Participants 
were  in  Grade  11  at  M.E.  LaZerte  and  represented  a  wide 
range  of  interests,  goals,  and  abilities.  Parental  support 
was  a  prerequisite  for  student  admission  to  the  program. 
Parents  of  CORE  students  were  expected  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  program  by  participating  in  seminars,  helping 
determine  policies,  and  perhaps  offering  their  homes  as 
meeting  places,  and  sometimes,  acting  as  resource  persons  in 
projects . 


Course  Credits 


Students  enrolled  in  CORE  could  have  obtained  credit 


in  the  following  courses: 

Social  Studies  20 
Communications  21  or  English  20 
Sociology  20  or  an  approved  option 
Special  Projects  20 
The  Social  Studies  20  course  comprised  the  heart  of 
the  CORE  curriculum.  The  central  theme  of  Social  Studies  20 
was  tradition  and  change  in  modern  society.  Students  were 
expected  to  investigate  the  effects  of  tradition  and  change 


5  credits 
5  credits 
5  credits 
5  credits 
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in  education,  the  arts,  the  law,  communication, 
transportation,  religion,  lifestyles,  and  social  groups. 

Community  Resources 

There  was  an  attempt  in  the  CORE  program  to  benefit 
from  involvement  with  a  broad  range  of  individuals  and 
organizations  found  in  a  large  modern  city.  Libraries,  art 
galleries,  day  care  centers,  churches,  schools,  social 
service  agencies,  and  communications  organizations  were  some 
community  resources  co-operating  in  the  CORE  program. 

Evaluation 

There  was  to  be  an  on-going  evaluation  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  evaluation  was  to  focus  on 
two  main  concerns.  First,  the  expansion  of  learning 
opportunities  to  students;  and  second,  the  development  of 
greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  educational  opportunities. 

Impact  of  the  CORE  Program 

It  seems  clear  from  the  development  of  new  integrated 
courses  that  CORE  has  had  quite  an  influence  on  LaZerte 
already.  These  new  courses,  CANOE  (Canadian  Oriented 
Education),  Humanities  20,  and  Journalism  33  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  the  1974-75  school  term.  CORE  has  had 
sufficient  success  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  other 
programs  which  are  still  in  very  early  stages  of 
development.  The  CORE  program  is  being  followed  w  :h 
interest  by  teachers  in  other  schools. 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Programs  such  as  CANOE,  Humanities  20,  and  Journalism 
33 »  are  based  partly  on  the  CORE  design  with  an  integration 
of  courses  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  students  in  a 
stable  group.  (See  Appendices  D,  E,  F. ) 

These  programs  are  not  revolutionary  in  nature, 
although  they  do  have  some  visible  distinctive  features. 

They  share  with  many  approaches  to  instruction,  the  same 
ideal  of  making  the  school  experience  equally  relevant  for 
all  students. 

These  programs  went  beyond  the  elective  subject 
system  and  sought  to  provide  the  flexibility  to  fit  the 
enormous  range  of  talents  and  traits  students  possess. 
Generally,  these  courses  recognized  the  need  for  some 
structure,  sequence  and  discipline,  but  they  proposed  to 
extend  the  choice  of  subjects  to  selection  of  learning 
methods . 


THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

The  community  school  concept  concerns  the 
relationship  between  a  school  and  its  community.  Accurate 
use  of  the  term  "community  school"  indicates  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  education  rather  than  additional  functions 
appended  to  the  regular  instructional  program.  According  to 
Smilanich  (1972),  the  concept  of  community  school  involves  a 
blending  of  community  life  with  the  program  of  me  school; 
the  community  oriented  school  represents  a  care  _ly  proposed 
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effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  M.E,  LaZerte  Community 

School  Concept 

LaZerte  has  gone  beyond  most  high  schools  to  evolve 
its  own  particular  type  of  community  school.  This  was  the 
result  of  several  factors,  the  school  staff,  students, 
facilities  and  equipment,  the  participation  by  citizens, 
variety  of  learning  experiences,  and  the  financial  support. 

Early  Community  School  at 

LaZerte 

The  community  school  concept  implemented  at  LaZerte 
primarily  involved  the  community  use  of  school  facilities 
and  equipment  after  regular  school  hours.  Activities  such 
as  children’s  day  care,  church  services,  night  classes,  work 
experience,  and  educational  Held  trips  were  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  study  and  also  by  Winton  (1972). 

Developing  Community  School 

There  have  been  some  positive  moves  in  the  direction 
of  meaningful  participation  and  sharing  of  responsibility 
by  citizens  outside  the  school.  The  principal  reported  that 
parents  have  become  involved  in  determining  the  content  and 
process  for  new  special  programs  such  as  CORE;  businessmen 
have  helped  pay  costs  in  the  production  of  a  student 
newspaper.  The  principal  also  revealed  that  students  have 
participated  in  existing  community  programs  by  producing 
original  stories  and  drama  presentations  for  day  care 
youngsters.  According  to  one  CORE  teacher,  students  worked 
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at  varied  tasks  such  as:  publishing  a  community  newspaper, 
visiting  senior  citizens,  helping  in  a  day  care  center, 
doing  research  for  social  agencies,  assisting  in  a  downtown 
soup  kitchen.. 

Winton  (1972:160)  reported  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  LaZerte  community  school  in  its  formative  stages. 
Through  time  the  problem  areas  have  been  reduced  in  number 
and  in  terms  of  effect.  At  the  time  of  the  study  there  was 
a  full-time  community  worker  from  Edmonton  Parks  and 
Recreation  working  in  LaZerte.  According  to  the  principal, 
this  meant  much  improved  liaison  with  the  parks  and 
recreation  organization.  The  matter  of  security  and 
supervision  had  improved.  Arrangements  were  being  made  to 
cover  additional  maintenance  costs. 

Community  Newspaper 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  community 
school  process  was  the  appearance  of  the  community 
newspaper  directed  at  citizens  of  the  community  around 
LaZerte  in  North-East  Edmonton.  The  paper  aimed  to  serve  as 
a  communications  link  between  the  many  community  leagues  in 
North-East  Edmonton.  A  local  shopping  mall  helped  defray 
production  costs.  There  were  six  students  working  on  the 
paper  and  receiving  Special  Projects  high  school  credits. 

It  was  to  be  expanded  to  include  about  twenty-five  students 
in  the  following  school  year  (197^-1975) • 


Chapter  6 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  DISCUSSION 


A  summary  of  this  study  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  some  issues  drawn  from  the  findings 
and  suggestions  are  put  forth  for  further  research. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  RESEARCH  DESIGN 
Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  produce  a 
description  of  a  new  "innovative"  high  school  in  its  early 
years.  The  school,  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School, 
opened  in  September,  1970.  Specifically,  the  perceptions  of 
staff  members  were  sought  in  March,  1974  with  respect  to 
the  following: 

1.  Did  LaZerte  possess  any  unique  characteristics 
with  respect  to  instruction  when  you  joined  the 
staff? 

2.  Who  were  the  innovators?  What  were  the  theoretical 
influences  that  affected  the  school? 

3*  What  strategies  and  provisions  were  arranged  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  school?' 

4.  Do  you  think  of  LaZerte  as  an  innovative  school 
now? 

5.  What  are  the  current  goals  and  the  attitude  of 
the  staff  to  these  goals? 

6.  Are  staff  roles  in  LaZerte  distinctive?  Have 
they  undergone  change? 

What  influences  inside  and  outside  the  school 
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system  have  caused  changes  in  school  practices? 

8.  Where  is  LaZerte  going?  Is  it  becoming  more 
conventional,  or  becoming  less  conventional? 

lor  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  concept  of 
innovative  was  considered  to  be  descriptive  of  some  new 
method  that  differs  from  standard  practice.  Innovative 
refers  to  institutions  which  are  characterized  by  major 
changes.  They  are  dominated  by  novel  ideas  and  themes^ 
they  exhibit  a  discernible  movement  in  new  directions. 

Research  Design 

The  data  were  gathered  for  this  study  from  printed 
materials  and  personal  contacts.  The  use  of  semi-structured 
interviews  facilitated  collection  of  detailed  responses  to 
questions  and  enabled  the  interviewer  to  probe  the  reasons 
behind  responses. 

Data  were  collected  in  a  five-week  period  during 
February  and  March,  1974. 

The  interview  sample  consisted  of  34  staff  members 
out  of  a  possible  total  of  78  staff  members.  Teachers  from 
all  subject  areas  were  included  in  the  sample.  In  addition, 
interviews  were  conducted  with  two  administrators  from  the 
central  office  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 

The  results  were  presented  in  sequence  in  Chapters 
4  and  5.  In  some  questions,  for  example,  those  dealing  with 
problem  areas,  the  results  were  discussed  issue  by  issue. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  according 
to  the  eight  broad  categories  originally  set  out  as  the 
basis  for  this  research. 

Did  LaZerte  possess  any  unique 

instructional  characteristics 

when  you  .joined  the  staff? 

The  majority  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  saw 
attempts  at  LaZerte  to  individualize  instruction  and 
implement  the  teacher-advisor  concept  as  unique  directions 
in  education.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  the  LaZerte 
teachers  tended  to  be  more  tolerant  of  individual  student 
differences.  There  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding 
among  a  minority  of  teachers  regarding  the  educational 
thrust  of  the  school. 

Who  were  the  innovators?  What 

were  the  theoretical  influences 

that  shaped  the  school? 

Less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  interviewees  were  able 
to  identify  innovators  in  the  early  stages  of  the  school's 
history.  The  innovators  most  frequently  identified  were 
either  principals  or  assistant-principals.  Central  office 
administrators  were  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
group. 

Approximately  one-half  of  those  interviewed  were 
unaware  of  any  particular  theoretical  influences  which 
impinged  on  the  innovators  in  the  school's  early  stages. 

About  one-third  of  the  respondents  reported  that  LaZerte 
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was  based  on  the  Trump  Model,  or  other  unspecified  schools 
in  the  United  States. 

Mhat  strategies  and  'Provisions 
were__a,rranged  to  establish  thP 
school? 

Administrators  from  the  school  board  offices  were 
seen  as  the  prime  movers  in  LaZerte’ s  inception.  In 
1967  the  first  principal-designate  was  appointed  to 
plan,  to  organize  and  develop  a  school  which  would  provide 
each  student  with  an  individual  program  to  meet  his  unique 
requirements.  The  M.E.  LaZerte  Planning  Committee  was 
convened  in  1969.  The  school  staff  was  completed  in  1970. 

The  majority  of  interviewees  believed  that  teachers 
were  not  given  sufficient  lead  time  to  prepare  for  the 
opening  of  a  school  attempting  innovative  practices. 

About  one-half  of  those  interviewed  reported  that 
facilities  and  equipment  were  adequate  or  better. 

Nearly  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  LaZerte  should  have  a  lower  than  average  pupil/teacher 
ratio  to  facilitate  development  of  new  practices. 

Do  you  think  of  LaZerte  as 

an  innovative  school  now? 

The  majority  of  respondents  believe  that  LaZerte  was 
an  innovative  school.  Over  ninety  percent  of  those 
interviewed  mentioned  that  the  principal  had  created  a 
climate  that  encouraged  innovation,  a  climate  which  set 
LaZerte  apart  from  most  high  schools. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  interviewees  perceived  CORE 


and  other  special  programs  giving  LaZerte  an  innovative 
character . 

About  one-third  of  those  interviewed  viewed  the 
learning  packages  as  an  innovative  feature. 

What  are  the  current  goals?  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  staff  to 

these  goals? 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  current  goals  at  LaZerte  were  consistent  with 
the  stated  school  goals. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  interviewees  reported  that 
current  goals  were  either  unclear,  or  they  were  the  same  as 
those  in  other  high  schools. 

About  sixty  percent  of  staff  members  interviewed  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  perceived  current  goals.  However, 
when  asked  if  new  goals  should  be  developed,  these 
interviewees  stated  that  current  goals  were  worthwhile. 

Are  staff  roles  in  LaZerte 

distinctive?  Have  they 

undergone  change? 

About  seventy-five  percent  of  those  interviewed 
believed  that  teachers  and  curricular  associates  in  La.Zerte 
had  greater  freedom  regarding  classroom  decision  making, 
than  teachers  in  conventional  schools. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  perceived 
some  change  in  their  teaching  or  administrative  roles  during 
their  time  at  LaZerte. 


The  number  of  assistant  principals  had  been  reduced 
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from  three  to  two.  (There  was  also  one  deputy-principal). 

The  curricular  world  concept  was  abandoned  along 
with  the  teacher-advisor  concept. 

What  influences  inside  and 

outside  the  school  system 

have  caused  changes  in 

school  •practices? 

Budget  reductions  were  the  most  frequently  cited 
influence  inside  the  school  system  affecting  school 
practices . 

More  than  fifty  percent  of  the  interviewees  perceived 
no  influences  outside  the  system  which  caused  changes  in 
LaZerte . 


Where  is  LaZerte  going?  .Is.it 

becoming  more  conventional , 
or  becoming  less  conventional? 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  interviewees 

expressed  the  opinion  that  LaZerte  was  becoming  a  less 

conventional  school. 

About  one-third  of  the  respondents  were  undecided 
regarding  the  educational  direction  of  the  school. 


Goals 

It  seemed  that  institutional  goals  constituted 
a  problem  for  LaZerte  teachers.  £bout  half  of  those 
interviewed  reported  the  current  goals  to  be  unclear. 

This  difficulty  with  goals  may  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  continuity  in  the  principal  ship  in  the  school’s 
early  phases.  It  could  be  related.  *  .:•  hiring  procedures  and 
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staff  turnover. 

Administrative  Change 

One  assistant-principal  was  transferred  to  another 
school  and  the  vacancy  was  not  filled.  This  issue  raises 
some  questions.  How  does  one  reconcile  a  reduction  in 
human  resources  with  innovation?  Should  educators  take 
positive  steps  to  obtain  additional  public  support  for 
education?  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  adequate 

resources  should  be  provided  in  order  to  have  a  reasonable 

expectation  of  successfully  achieving  an  innovation. 
Leadership 

It  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  data  obtained  that 
the  current  principal  was  perceived  and  respected  as  a  strong 
leader  who  was  well  suited  to  a  dynamic  high  school.  The 
principal  was  seen  as  a  leader  who  took  educational  risks, 
and  who  could  tolerate  the  uncertainty  of  evolving  new 
practices.  He  maintained  a  climate  of  freedom,  growth,  and 
trust  which  is  necessary  in  a  school  that  seeks  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  students. 

These  leadership  qualities  are  consistent  with  the 
essential  characteristics  of  an  effective  school  leader. 
Therefore,  the  principal  should  have  a  greater  role  in 
staffing  and  budget  decisions  for  the  school. 

Teacher  Advisor 

The  teacher-advisor  concept  was  intended  to  make 
teachers  more  accessible  to  students,  to  make  the  educative 
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process  more  personalized.  The  teacher  advisor  concept 
implemented  at  LaZerte  seemed  to  help  fulfill  the  need  for 
more  humanized  experiences  in  schools. 

In  the  third  year  of  operation  budget  cuts  played  a 
large  part  in  the  disappearance  of  the  teacher-advisor 
function.  This  poses  a  question  for  school  leaders.  What 
efforts  can  be  made  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
teacher- advisor? 

CORE  Program 

The  Community  Oriented  Education  program  suggests  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  education.  LaZerte's  CORE  project 
has  inspired  the  development  of  similar  courses.  CORE  was 
a  social  and  intellectual  community.  It  gave  students  a 
more  significant  part  in  deciding  what  the  school  was  to  be, 
and  what  learning  routes  they  were  to  pursue.  CORE  seemed 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  theory  and  reality  and  many  of  its 
students  seemed  to  learn  with  more  enthusiasm  and  intensity. 

This  comprehensive  approach  to  learning  was  one  of 
Lazerte's  most  interesting  programs. 

The  introduction  of  the  CORE  program  and  its  measure 
of  success  to  date  raises  some  questions.  Was  there 
observable  progress  by  students?  Did  it  prepare  students 
for  the  future?  What  were  the  needs,  capacities,  and 
interests  of  students?  What  were  the  resources,  expectations, 
and  attitudes  of  the  community?  What  were  the  financial 
costs  involved? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


This  case  study  was  carried  out  to  chart  the 
development  of  an  innovative  school  in  its  fourth  year  of 
operation. 

A  longitudinal  study  of  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High 
School  should  be  conducted  over  the  next  few  years  to 
provide  a  constant  flow  of  information.  This  would  be 
valuable  to  those  within  the  school  and  to  others. 

An  in-depth  study  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
community  school  concept,  the  CORE  program  and  similar 
programs.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  learn  more  about  the 
effectiveness  and  applicability  of  such  programs;  also, 
the  financial  costs  involved. 

A  study  of  staff  roles  in  preparing  for  change  and 
the  input  by  students  and  the  effects  on  teacher  and  student 
morale  should  be  made. 
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Interview  Schedule 


M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  is  thought  of  by 
many  people  as  an  innovative  high  school.  I  am  interested 
in  learning  how  members  of  the  LaZerte  staff  view  the 
school.  I  would  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
.discuss  with  you  some  aspects  of  M.E.  LaZerte. 

1.  a)  When  did  you  join  M.E.  LaZerte? 

b)  When  you  joined  the  staff,  what  unique  directions  was 
LaZerte  taking  in  instruction?  What  were  these? 


2. 

3- 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7.  a) 
b) 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Can  you  tell  me  who  the  innovators  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  school's  history? 

Were  the  innovators  influenced  by  any  particular 
educational  theories? 

What  strategies  did  the  innovators  use  to  establish 
LaZerte? 

Do  you  believe  that  there  were  adequate  provisions 
made  to  facilitate  achievement  of  the  school's 
goals? 

Do  you  think  of  LaZerte  as  an  innovative  school? 

(If  'yes”  is  answer  given  above)  Could  you  discuss 
what  is  innovative  about  the  school  now? 

(If  no  is  answer  given  in  question  6)  Can  you 
explain  why  you  think  LaZerte  is  not  innovative? 
Particular  reasons? 

According  to  your  understanding,  what  would  you  say 
are  the  current  goals  at  LaZerte? 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  attitude  of  staff 
members  to  the  current  goals? 

Do  you  believe  that  LaZerte  should  develop  new  goals? 
If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  done? 

Do  you  consider  the  teachers ’/administrator ' s  role  in 
LaZerte  to  be  different  from  that  in  more  conventional 
schools?  In  what  ways? 


12.  Has  your  role  as  a  teacher/administrator  undergone 


change  during  your  "time  in  "this  school?  In  what; 
ways  has  it  changed? 

What  influences  inside  the  school  system  have  caused 
changes  in  school  practices  at  LaZerte? 

What  influences  outside  the  school  system  have 
caused  changes  in  school  practices  at  LaZerte? 

In  your  opinion,  where  is  LaZerte  going?  Is  it 
becoming  more  conventional  or  becoming  less 
conventional?  Could  you  give  me  reasons? 
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List  of  Interviewees 

Eric  Abell,  Physical  Education  Curricular  Associate 

Kent  Ackroyd,  Mathematics  teacher 

Dick  Baker,  Principal 

Denis  Blakeman,  Assistant  Principal 

Jorn  Brauer,  CORE  teacher 

Arnold  Collins,  Science  teacher 

Joseph  Danyluk,  Phys.  Ed ./Counsellor 

Mrs.  Shirley  Denkhaus ,  English  teacher 

John  Dingman,  Vocational  Education  Curricular  Associate 

Bill  Dymianiw,  Assistant  Principal 

Anthony  Fisher,  Mathematics  teacher 

Millard  Foster,  Music  teacher 

Peter  Harris,  Science  teacher 

Gene  Hartson,  English  Curricular  Associate 

Kurt  Heise,  German  teacher 

William  Hrychuk,  CORE  teacher 

Geoffrey  Hughes,  Fine  Arts  teacher 

Rena  Hughes,  English  teacher 

Dr.  Jake  Isaac,  Mathematics  Curricular  Associate 

Mrs.  Sonya  Kunkel,  Mathematics  teacher 

Rober o  Lamb,  Social  Studies  Curricular  Associate 

Ra:/  Lautt,  Graphic  Arts  teacher 

Errol  Miller,  Phys.  Ed. /Social  Studies  teacher 

Thnoor  Mowat,  Science  Curricular  Associate 

Gor  Muir,  Business  Education  Curricular  Associate 

John  •  khurst,  Assistant  Principal 
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John  Renfree  ,  Business  Education  teacher1 
Harold  Simons,  Counselling  Head 
John  Simpson,  Science  teacher 
William  Sommerfeld,  Social  Studies  teacher 
Mrs.  Rynie  Stewart,  Home  Economics  teacher 
Clifford  Wilkinson,  Social  Studies  teacher 
Peter  Wood,  Librarian 

Mrs.  Orasia  Yereniuk,  Ukrainian  teacher 
Eldon  Bliss,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education 
Len  Garrett,  Assistant  Superintendent*  Staffing 
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Categorization  of  Respondents  in 
the  Study  According  to 
Subject  Area* 


Sub.iect  Area 

Number 

English 

3 

Business  Education 

2 

Fine  Arts 

2 

Mathematics 

4 

Modern  Languages 

2 

Science 

4 

Social  Studies 

5 

Tech. -Vocational 

3 

Other : 

Administration 

4 

Counselling 

2 

Library 

1 

Physical  Education 

2 

TOTAL 

34 

♦Two. administrators  from  the  central  office  of  the  Edmonton 
Public . School  Board  were  also  interviewed  because  of  their 
significant  work  in  the  establishing  of  M.E.  LaZerbe 
Composite  High  School. 


Categorization  of  Respondents  in  the 
Study  According  to  Position 
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Position 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Senior  Administration3- 

4 

12 

Curricular  Associate13 

7 

21 

Teacher 

23 

67 

3. 

Senior  Administration  indicates  a  principal  or  an  assistant 
principal . 

Curricular  Associate  is  a  department  leader  with  teaching 
duties. 
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Community  Oriented  Education  Program 


General  Objectives: 

I.  Process  Objectives 

The  CORE  Program  will : 

1.  Develop  a  close  relationship  among  students 
and  staff  based  on  mutual  trust  and 
understanding. 

2.  Encourage  community  decision-making  through 
active  participation  by  students,  parents 
and  staff. 

3*  Utilize  the  human  and  physical  resources  of 
the  entire  city  as  a  major  resource  for 
learning. 

4.  Alter  course  content  (within  the  scope  of 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  Social  Studies  20,  Communications  21, 
Sociology  20  and  Special  Projects  20) , 
timetable  structure,  instructional 
procedures,  age  groupings  and  grading 
procedures  so  that  learning  is  a  more  natural 
and  coherent  activity  related  to  individual 
needs  and  concerns. 

5.  Encourage  students  to  assume  a  major  role  in 
determining  the  nature  and  direction  of  their 
learning. 

II.  Outcome  Objectives 

Students  will : 

1.  Learn  and  act  with  independence. 

2.  Effectively  employ  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening  and  problem 
solving. 

3.  Understand  their  own  emotions  and  emotions  of 
others;  possess  skills  and  attitudes  for 
effective  interpersonal  communication  and 
co-operative  action. 

4.  Understand  social  processes  and  pressing 
social  issues  and  participate  actively  and 
effectively  in  the  life  of  community 
organizations . 
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5. 


Continue  to  develop  strong  individual 
interests  and  aptitudes. 
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COKE  Program 


Working  Parer  1:  MaslowVq 

principles  of  "eupsvohian" 

management 

As  we . work  out  guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the 
program,  it  might  be  valuable  to  keep  in  mind  the  following 
management  principles  proposed  by  Abraham  Maslow.  According 
to  Maslow,  our  decisions  should  reflect  the  assumptions 
that : 

a)  everyone  in  CORE  is  to  be  trusted; 

b)  everyone  in  CORE  is  to  be  kept  well-informed; 

c)  everyone  in  CORE  is  able  to  achieve; 

d)  everyone  in  CORE  is  improveable; 

e)  everyone  in  CORE  is  able  to  admire  (competence, 
beauty,  etc.); 

f)  everyone  in  CORE  prefers  working  (at  meaningful 
work)  rather  than  idleness; 

g)  everyone  in  CORE  has  common  objectives  for  the 
program's  well-being; 

h)  everyone  in  CORE  prefers  to  feel  important  and 
likes  being  told  so; 

i)  everyone  in  CORE  prefers  to  be  seen  as  a  whole 
person  rather  than  just  a  role  or  part; 

j)  the  formal  distinctions  between  staff  and  students 
in  CORE  are  of  little  consequence; 

k)  goodwill  exists  among  CORE  members;  and 

l)  hostility  is  reactive  (it  points  to  real 
grievances)  rather  than  basic  (people  being  just 
plain  snarly) . 

Maslow  goes  on  to  say  that  we  should  assume  these  hold 
for  everyone  in  the  organization  but  be  prepared  to  make 
exception  for  those  who,  it  becomes  clear,  are  playing  us  for 
suckers. 


* 
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CORE  Curriculum 


1.  English  -  Communications  21A  and  21B 

i 

Ob  j  ec tives : 

Development  of:  basic  skills  of  writing,  reading, 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  acting. 

N.B.  student  involvement,  excitement,  enjoyment. 
Activity : 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Don  Mabbutt . and  Sherry  Fulks  are  spending  time  with 
Mr,  Mike  Shields  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Commission.  It  is  a  heavy  commitment:  lectures  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  and  afternoon  sessions 
on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 

All  services,  such  as  the  drug  treatment  clinic,  are 
open  to  the  students  through  Mr.  Shields. 

Don  and  Sherry's  objective  is  to  be  able  to  conduct 
a  program  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  for  CORE. 

Specific  Objectives: 

Learning  to  listen  and  observe  structured  lectures 
and  interviewing  patients.  Writing  notes  and 
preparation  of  a  course.  Lecture  to  students  and 
teachers  -  teaching  a  course. 

2.  Social  Studies 

Major  Problem: 

Change  Versus  Tradition 

Have  traditions  and  departures  from  traditions  served 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  man? 

Objectives : 

1.  To  show  that  the  most  intrinsic  values  of  a 
people  are  subject  to  influence  and  eventual 
change  as  a  result  of  cultural  variations,  and 
that  these  same  forces  are  operative  in  any 
society,  historic  or  modern. 

2.  To  show  that  any  society  experiences  the  forces 
of  change  and  how  its  traditions  have  yielded  to, 
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and  resisted  these  forces. 

3-  To  show  the  inter-relationship  of  cultural 
patterns  and  values . 

4.  To  be  able  to  identify  the  values  of  a  society 
and  understand  how  these  values  influence  the 
activities  of  the  society. 

Activity: 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Same  as  English 

Specific  Issues  Taken  from  Objectives: 

1-  Issues  and  Themes:  Law  -  rights  and 

responsibilities 
liberalism  vs. 
absolutism  etc. 

2.  Social  Groups 

-  elite  vs.  masses 

-  individual  vs.  group  conformity 

3.  Educational 

-  indoctrination  vs.  objectivity 


3-  Sociology 
Objectives : 

1.  To  develop  a  sociological  orientation. 

2-  To  understand  how  society  operates  and  changes. 

3.  To  understand  some  of  the  problems  of  today's 
complex  society  -  what  gives  rise  to  these 
problems  and  some  solutions* 

Activity: 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

Same  as  English 

Specific  Issues  Taken  from  Objectives: 

-  Canadian  Culture  -  affects 

-  Groups  of  Socialization 

-  Structure  of  society  -  class  groups 

-  Minority  groups  in  society 

-  Crime,  Punishment 


Writing  of  Instructional  Objectives 


The  job  of  writing  detailed  objectives  related  to 
the. broad  Provincial  objectives  and  the  subsequent 
activities  used  to  fulfill  these  objectives  will  be 
undertaken  by  five  university  students. 

1.  Rose  Marie  Chapelsky 

2.  Laura  Collins 
3*  Candace  Kenyon 
4.  Donald  Schuh 
5-  Michael  Yusep 

These  students  will  work  with  Dr.  T.  Aoki,  R.P. 
Baker  and  J.  Pankhurst. 
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February  6,  197E 


MEMORAEDUV 


TO?  J,  Rank hurst 

Assistant  Principal 

FROM*  R,P,  Baker 

Principal 

Bf;  Recommendations  -  CORE  Program 

1,  1974=75  CORE  program  will  operate  with  between 

60  and  70  students  -  teachers,  Mr.  Brauer  and 
Mr,  Hrychuk, 

2*  Present  CORE  Students  will  be  offered  a  regular 
Ora de  XII  English  and  social  Studies  program  with 
the  exception  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
te&m  teach  both  subjects.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  group  Social  30  and  Economics  30 
together  and  English  30  and  33  together. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  timetable  the  Grade 
XXI  program  in  the  last  period  each  morning. 

4,  In  order  to  make  two  complete  classes  of  Social 
and  English  (i.e,  ( 0  students  each)  it  may  be 
necessary  to  accept  students  other  than  present 
CORE  students  into  the  classes. 

5,  A  research  proposal  should  be  submitted  to 
Research  and  Evaluation  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  CORE  program  at  the  Grade  XII 
level, 

6,  The  Grade  XI  CORE  program  will  be  advertised  in 
other  high  schools*. 
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Canadian  Oriented  Education  Program 


I .  DESCRIPTION 


CANOE  is  a  Grade  Ten  program  offering  21  high  school 
credits  for  full  afternoon  study  during  the  1974-75 
school  term.  It  is  designed  to  involve  a  maximum  of 
70  students  and  2  teachers,  plus  numerous  resource 
persons . 

In  the ^rapidly  changing  lifestyle  of  today, 
education  offers  few  opportunities  for  a  student  to 
establish  a  meaningful  relationship  with  the  past  and 
with  other  people. 


This  program  will  offer  the  individual  an  opportunity 
to  appreciate  his  natural  and  historical  heritage  by 
providing  an  educational  vehicle  by  which  he  may 
experience  the  very  processes  being  studied. 

The  subject  matter  being  studied  will  be  centered 
around  two  large  canoes  and  "what  they  are  all 
about."  This  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  study  of 
early  Canadian  history  and  the  geological  and 
geographical  factors  which  influenced  Canada's 
economic,  political  and  sociological  development. 

lis  a  result  of  many  of  the  field  experiences  in  the 
course,  the  student  should  gain  a  lasting  knowledge 
of  many  leisure  time  activities  and  skills. 

In  addition,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
stretch  to  their  full  stature  by  learning  for 
themselves  what  they  are  capable  of  physically, 
intellectually,  emotionally,  socially  and 
spiritually.  If  students,  through  a  set  of  learning 
experiences,  can  learn  more  clearly  what  their  full 
stature  is,  they  should  be  better  prepared  to  meet 
demanding  situations. 


II.  GOALS 


To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  engage  in 
experiences  which  will  promote  their  continuing 
growth  toward : 

(l)  Attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  essential  for 
effective  living  in  a  changing  world 

<2)  Knowledge,  attitudes,  skills  and  self- 

understanding  regarding  their  physical  and 
mental  health 
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(3)  A  philosophy  which  stresses  regard  for  human 
worth  and  for  the  values  conducive  to  ethical 
and  moral  behavior 

(A)  Effectiveness  in  communicating  ideas  and 
feelings 

(5)  Confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  their  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  of  life 

(6)  An^ understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  use  of 
leisure  time 

III.  OBJECTIVES 

(1)  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
recognize .  develop,  and  ar-nlv  skills  in 
organizing  oneself  in  relation  to  community. 

(2)  To  experience  learning  situations  which  require 
knowledge  of  and  an  ability  to  utilize  scientific 
problem  solving  method. 

(3)  To .provide  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
which  are  not  within  the  average  classroom 
situations . 

(4)  To . develop  research  skills  and  to  communicate  in 
writing,  speech  and  visual  media. 

(5)  To  develop  an  ability  to  examine  various 
Canadian  literary  works  of  specific  periods  and 
discuss  their  contribution  to  the  nation  and  to 
literature . 

(6)  To  develop  student  facility  in  analyzing  culture 
through  the  use  of  specific  theoretical  models. 

(7)  To  develop  an  ability  to  examine  a  past  culture, 
relate  it  to  present  North  American  culture  and 
hopefully  predict  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

(8)  To  develop  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
Natives  of  the  Plains. 

(9)  To  contrast  and  compare  past  cultural  values 
with  present  cultural  values  in  order  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  how  cultural  values  and 
systems  are  reflective  of  their  period  -  why 
some  traditions  remain,  while  others  change. 

(10)  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  many  opportunities 
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IV. 


V. 


for  personal  enrichment  provided  by  the 
landscape  of  our  province. 


(11)  ^  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gain 
knowledge  and  skill  in  leisure  time  activities. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  CANOE  program  offers  credit  in  the  following 
courses  .* 


Social  Studies  10 
English  10 
Sociology  20 
Geography  20 
Special  Projects  10 


5  credits 
5  credits 
3  credits 
3  credits 
5  credits 


The  focus  of  this  integrated  course  will  be  Canadian 
studies  -  historical,  economic,  sociological, 
political  and  geographical.  The  courses  listed  above 
will  be  designed  to  fit  into  this  broad  spectrum. 

STAFF  MAKE-UP 


Teachers  in  the  program  are  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  of  the  Social  Studies  department. 
Supervising  the  program  will  be  Mr.  Lamb,  Curricular 
Associate  for  Social  Studies  and  Mr.  Baker,  Principal 
of  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School. 

Assisting  the  teachers  will  be  interpreters  from  the 
Fort  Edmonton  staff,  as  well  as  other  community 
resource  persons. 

VI.  STUDENTS  IN  PROGRAM 

Up  to  ?0  students  will  be  enrolled  in  this  program. 
Basic  requirements  will  be  student  desire  and  active 
parental  support.  Past  achievement  will  be 
instrumental  in  the  selection  of  students  if  an  over¬ 
application  should  occur. 

VII.  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT' 

Parental  support  is  a  prerequisite  for  student 
admission  into . the  program.  Parents  will  be  expected 
to  play  an  active  role  in  the  program. 

*Mr.  Hartson,  Curricular  Associate  for  English,  and  his 
department  will  act  as  consultants  for  the  English  portion  of 
the  program. 
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Humanities  20 


Rationale 

«  •  Humanities  20  -  an  alternate  approach  to  English  and 

social  Studies  at  M.E.  LaZerte. 

There  is  an  obvious  overlap  and  possible  integration 
a??  the  e?lsting  English  and  Social  Studies  programs  in 
the  Alberta  high  school  curriculum..  This  overlap  makes 
possible  an. integration  of  these  courses.  Each  deals  with 
an  s  creative  and  social  activities  separately.  These 
aspects  of  life  should  not  be  divided  because  they  do  not 
reflect . reality.  Culture  is  the  sum  total  of  a  people’s 
activities  and  cannot  be  viewed  separately  and  distinctly. 


General  Statement 

Humanities  20  will  be  an  integrated  program  of  Social 
Studies  20,  Communications  21,  A  and  B,  Literature  21,  A  and 
B,  and  Sociology  20.  It  will  be  a  survey  of  certain  eras  in 
European  history,  ranging  from  Ancient  Greece  to  the  English 
and  Italian  Renaissance.  One  of  the  main  purposes  will  be 
to  compare  and  contrast  the  chosen  eras  with  modern  North 
American  cultural  and  political  values  and  processes.  It 
will  involve  in  depth  studies  of  art,  architecture,  music, 
and  literature,  as  well  as  the  social  and  political  aspects 
of  selected  periods  -  hence  the  title  Humanities  20.  The 
course  content  will  follow  the  prescribed  Alberta  Department 
of  Education  curricula  for  the  respective  courses. 

This  integrated  course  of  studies  will  center  on  the 
theme  that  "the  activities  of  Man  reflect  the  age  or  culture 
in  which  they  were  produced,"  and  Frye's  thesis  that  all 
Western  cultures  have  the  same  elements  present,  but  in 
different  proportions,  certain  traditions  and  changes  within 
the  cultures  determine  which  element  will  be  in  the 
ascendent.  Student  activities  and  evaluation  will  mainly 
involve  seminars,  research  papers,  and  oral  presentations . 
These  activities  will  be  determined  by  students  and 
teachers . 


General  Learning  Objectives 

to  create  better  interpersonal  relationships  between 
students  and  teachers,  and  students  and  students. 

to  develop  a  sense  of  consciousness  and  belonging  to 
a  specific  group. 
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to  provide  work  study  periods  v/hich  do  not  have 
artificial  time  restrictions  superimposed  upon 
them. 

to  provide  a  variety  of  learning  experiences  which 
do  not  normally  occur  within  and  without  the  average 
classroom  situation. 

to  provide  students  contact  with  community  resource 
personnel . 

to  develop  student  facility  in  written  communication. 

to  develop  an  ability  in  written  communication 
through  library  research  followed  by  a  lengthy 
research  paper  on  topics  presented. 

to  develop  facility  and  comfortableness  in  oral 
communication  in  formal  situations  such  as  debates 
and  oral  class  presentations. 

to  develop  an  ability  to  examine  various  literary 
works  of  specific  periods  and  discuss  their 
contribution  to  the  culture  and  to  literature. 

to  develop  student  facility  in  analyzing  cultural 
output  through  the  use  of  specific  theoretical 
models.  (Form  function  and  meaning  systems,  cultural 
universals,  etc.) 

to  develop  an  ability  to  examine  a  past  culture, 
relate  it  to  present  North  American  culture  and 
hopefully  predict  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

to  develop  a  knowledge  of  specific  areas  in  various 
cultures . 

to  contrast  and  compare  past  cultural  values  with 
present  cultural  values. 

to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  cultural  values 
and  systems  are  reflective  of  their  period  -  why  some 
traditions  remain  while  others  change. 


Teacher  * s  Role 


Both  teachers  will  teach  in  areas  of  competence 
and/or  interest;  the  areas  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
disciplinary  areas  in  which  they  are  presently  engaged. 

Each  teacher  will  act  as: 


1.  a  co-ordinator 
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2.  a  resource  person 

3.  an  evaluator 
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Sample  Outline  of  a  Partial  Unit 


SUBJECT:  ROME  1ST  CENTURY  B.C. 


Lectures  and  readings  examining  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  up  to  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antonious'  death. 

Concents  to  develop  in  seminar 

(a)  Culture  is  an  integrated  "thing" 

(b)  Why  certain  traditions  must  change  when 
certain  economic  changes  occur 

An  examination  of  Shakespeare’s 
Julius  Caesar  &  Anthony  &  Cleopatra 

(a)  Literary  aspects 

(b)  How  accurate  is  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of 
Roman  History? 

An  examination  of  Shaw's 
Caesar  &  Cleopatra 

(a)  Literary  aspects 

(b)  How  was  structure  of  drama  changed? 

(c)  How  accurate  is  Shaw's  knowledge  of  Roman 
History? 

(d)  A  sociological  examination  of  Shaw's  concept 
of  modern  social  problems. 

An  examination  of  the  reflectivity  of  the  art  of 
Caesar's  time  and  Shaw's  time  in  relation  to  the 
social  problems. 
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Available  Resources  for  Humanities  20 


Audio  Visuals 


Language  Signs  and  Symbols 

Media  and  Meaning 

Toward  the  Year  2000 

Man  the  Measure  of  All  Things 

Man* s  Search  for  Identity 

Greek  Mythology 

firths  and  legends  of  Ancient  Greece 
Urania,  of  Classical  Greece 
Fundamentals  of  Writing 
Early  English  Drama 
The  Renaissance 

The  Renaissance  -  The  Age  and  its  Arts 
Elizabethan  Age 

Approximately  1500  slides  (personal) 


Textbooks 


Tudor  Peace  --  Egan 

T3ie  Humanities  in  Three  Cities  -  Fenton 

The  Humanities  in  Florence  -  Fenton 

Viewpoints  in  World  History  -  Feder 

Praeger  World  History  of  Art 

The  Shaping  of  Western  Society  -  Fenton 

Europe  and  the  Modern  World  -  Saywell 

Civilizations  at  War  -  Parry 

Ancient  World  -  Tenen 

Ancient  Times  -  Breasted 

Dimensions  of  Man 

Sac io logy  -  Landers 

A  Social  View  of  Man  -  King 

Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X 

Worlds  in  the  Making  -  Dunstan 

There  is  Mo  Finality  -  Hunk in 

Man’s  Search  for  Values  -  Chamberlin 

Dynamics  of  Change  -  Fabun 

Our  Heritage  from  the  Past  -  Hardy 

Ancient  Hellas  -  Lamb 

Anthology  of  Mythology  -  Lamb 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Mythology 

Myths  -  Kerr 

/Ancient  Myths  -  Goodrich 

Gods,  Heroes  and  Men  -  Rouse 

Greek  Gods  and  Heroes  -  Graves 

Mythology  -  Hamilton 

Beowulf  -  Raff ell 


The  Individual  and  his  Society 
Renaissance  Italy  -  Brucker 
Renaissance  Debate 
Feudal  Institutions 
Shakespeare 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
Caesar 
Henry  IV,  I 
Richard  III 
Richard  II 

Medieval  Myths  -  Goodrich  (Mentor  "Beowulf") 

One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest 

Siddartha 

Flowers  for  Algernon 
Inherit  the  Wind 
1984 

The  Godfather 

Canterbury  Tales 

Prose  for  Discussion 

Adventures  in  English  Literature 

Man  for  All  Seasons 

Caesar  and  Cleo 

Thebian  Plays 

Aristian  Trilogy 

Iliad 

Odyssey 
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February  18/74 


Journalism  33  Program 


I .  Introduction 

Journalism  33  encompasses  all  aspects  of  researching, 
writing,  and  producing  a  newspaper.  It  is  intended 
that  the  student  enrolled  in  this  program  will  become 
familiar  with  the  art  and  technology  of  modern 
newspaper  production.  For  example,  one  of  the 
primary  projects  will  be  the  writing  and  producing 
of  the  monthly  community  newspaper  COLLOQUIUM. 

This  involves  strategy  of  interviewing,  interviewing 
techniques,  story  and  article  writing,  journalistic 
photography,  editing,  editorializing,  photo 
typesetting  and  printing.  Journalism  33  brings 
together  two  closely  associated  subject  areas 
(English  and  Graphics)  and  illustrates  the 
importance  of  these  fields  as  they  affect  our  lives. 

II .  Objectives 

(a)  To  provide  an  alternative  approach  to 
improving  the  language  skills  of  listening, 
reading,  speaking,  viewing  and  writing  as 
they  relate  to  everyday  life. 

(b)  To  provide  a  means  for  the  school  to  be  of 
service  to  the  community  while  developing  an 
enriched  learning  environment  for  the 
students . 

(c)  To  integrate  the  teaching  of  language  skills 
with  the  technology  of  newspaper  production. 

III .  Specific  Courses  Involved 

Students  enroling  in  Journalism  33  will  receive 

credits  in: 

English  33  (5  credits) 

and 

I. A.  Graphics  20  (5  credits) 

IV.  Maximum  Registration  25 

V.  Schedule  will  involve  160-minute  periods  on  alternate 

afternoons . 


. 

. 
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Physical  Education  20  -  Experimental 


Introduction : 

The  program  is  intended  as  a  variation  of  Physical 
Education  20  incorporating  co-educational  activities,  small 
group  instruction,  and  contract  evaluation  techniques. 


Ob.j  ectives  ; 


1.  Development  of  a  strong  body  and  soundly 
functioning  body  systems. 

2.  Development  of  recreational  and  utilitarian 
skills . 

3 •  Development  of  a  wholesome  interest  in  physical 
activities  for  wise  and  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time. 

4.  Development  of  desirable  standards  of  behavior 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  other 
people . 

5.  Developing  the  ability  to  analyze  situations  and 
evaluate  one's  own  abilities  and  limitations. 

6.  Developing  the  ability  to  relate  oneself  to  a 
situation  through  fulfilling  personal  contracts. 


Content  Areas : 

History  Rules,  Officiating  Skills  &  Techniques 

Terminology  Selection  &  care  of  Games  and  Strategy 

equipment 

Head  up  variations 

games  and 
fun  and 
enjoyment 


CORE  Subjects : 

Optional : 

Aquatics  Dance 

Volleyball  Gymnastics 

Fastball 

Badminton 

Skating 

Handball 

Basketball 
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Scope : 


GORE  subjects  are  widened,  to  include  as  many  of  the 
following  as,  possible: 


Outdoor  education 

Bowling 

Curling 

Snooker 

Canoeing 

Group  games 

Family  games 

Tennis 

Cycling 

Horseback  riding 

Archery 

Golf 

Table  tennis 
Judo 

Horse  shoes 
Rif lery 


Skiing 
Snowshoeing 
Field  Hockey 
Weight  training 
Tobogganing 
Yoga 

Cross  country  skiing 
Other 


Class  Division: 

Subject  to  change  according  to  activity 

1.  ability  -  e.g.  swimming  -  swimmers 

non- swimmers 

2.  male-female  -  e.g.  gymnastics  and  football 

3.  co-ed 

4.  small  group 


Screening : 

It  is  intended  that  there  not  be  any  screening  - 
however,  for  the  first  year  students  will  be  asked  for 
interest  in  such  a  program  from  P.E.  10  classes. 


Scheduling : 


D.  Wilson  and  E.  Oberle  to  have  a  class  last  block  in 
morning  (together).  Field  trip  time  to  be  made  up.  Students 
will  enter  the  course  with  the  understanding  that  some  noon 
hour  time  will  be  used. 
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Teaching  Approach : 

Each  activity  will  require  instruction,  therefore 
community  facilities  and  resource  personnel  will  he  used. 


Pro  .iects  : 

The  course  will  have  one  required  project  as  part  of 
its  program.  All  projects  will  he  submitted  in  writing  and 
discussed  with  the  instructors. 

Some  sample  projects  might  he: 

1.  Areas  of  the  subject  not  covered  in  instruction, 
e.g.  History  of  a  specific  sport. 

2.  Teaching  projects  -  an  area  that  the  student 
might  have  special  training  in,  e.g.  Ukrainian 
Dane  e . 

3.  Research  Projects  -  an  area  that  the  student  may 
have  an  interest  in  that  is  related  to  the 
program  and  which  can  he  shared  with  the  class. 

4.  School  service  -  e.g.  manager  of  a  team  or  score 
keeper  -  within  the  school. 


Field  Trips : 

Students  who  are  involved  in  field  trips  will  he 
given  equal  time  in  order  to  catch  up.  Field  trip  forms  will 
accompany  those  contracts  as  needed.  Students  may  he  expected 
to  get  to  specific  places  on  their  own  -  probably  by  E.T.S. 
for  certain  units. 


Option  Clause : 

Students  will  he  able  to  "opt  out"  of  one  unit  (only) 
if  they  have  serious  objections  to  this  unit.  They  will 
replace  the  opt  out  unit  with  another  or  become  involved  in 
a  second  project. 


Evaluation : 

The  program  will  use  the  contract  system  for 
evaluation  (samples  enclosed) ■  The  student  can  either  choose 
contracts  available  or  make  their  own  in  consultation  with 
the  instructors. 


Financing : 


Each  contract  will  have  the  cost  involved.  Students 
W1ii  have  to,  understand  that  there  will  be  "pay  as  you  go" 
units . 


E.  Oberle 
D.  Wilson 
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Reform  in  Education 

Much,  has  been  written  on  the  need  for  change  in 
educational  purposes  and  practices.  There  are  many  points 
of  view  among  the  writers  in  the  field.  Some  authors  are 
quite  conservative  in  their  proposals  for  moderate  change 
within  the  existing  public  education  system.  Other  writers 
are  devastatingly  critical  of  schools,  and  even  call  for  the 
dismantling  of  the  education  system.  (Illich,  Goodman,  etc.) 

Maslow  (197l!69)  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  new  kind 

of  education  which  would  be  concerned  with  developing  self- 

discipline,  spontaneity,  and  creativity  at  the  same  time: 

This  education  will  put  more  emphasis  on  development  of 
the  person’s  potential,  particularly  the  potential  to 
be  human,  to  understand  self  and  others  and  relate  to 
them,  to  achieve  the  basic  human  needs,  to  grow  toward 
self-ac tualization. 

Rogers  (1969)  believes  that  the  goal  of  education 

must  be  to  develop  a  society  in  which  people  can  live  more 

comfortably  with  change  than  with  rigidity.  Rogers  ( 1969 s 

304)  suggests  a  means  of  achieving  the  goal: 

A  way  must  be  found  to  develop  a  climate  in  the  system 
in  which  the  focus  is  not  upon  teaching  but  on  the 
facilitation  of  self -directed  learning. 

Illich  holds  little  or  no  hope  for  the  redemption  of 
schools.  In  his  plan  for  the  political  and  economic 
transformation  of  society,  Illich  (1970:32)  goes  beyond 
most  social  critics  to  call  for  "the  de-schooling  of 
society."  He  views  schools  as  models  of  bureaucracies  geared 
to  creating  docile  and  manipulative  consumers  for  the 
larger  society. 
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Goodman  (1964)  and  Rozak  (1968)  lend  support  to 
Illich's  position. 

Reich  (1970:150)  is  one  of  many  writers  who  suggest 

that  the  individual  student  is  under  increasing  pressure  to 

submerge  his  individuality: 

The  school  is  a  brutal  machine  for  destruction  of  the 
self,  controlling  it,  heckling  it,  hassling  it  into  a 
thousand  busy  tasks,  a  thousand  noisy  groups,  never 
giving  it  a  moment  to  establish  a  knowledge  within. 

McLuhan  (1972)  holds  the  view  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  relevance  in  education.  The  young  student  today  lives  in 
an  electrically  configured  world  where  electronic  circuits 
convey  integral  patterns  of  information.  According  to 
McLuhan  (1972:301)  schools  must  change  to  keep  pace  with 
technology: 

Continued  in  their  present  patterns  of  fragmented 
unrelation,  our  school  curricula  will  insure  a 
citizenry  unable  to  understand  the  cybernated  world 
in  which  they  live. 

Worth  (1972:198)  observed  in  the  educational 

planning  report  for  Alberta: 

What  is  now  going  on  in  the  province's  classrooms  is 
massive  testimony  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  learner's 
innate  ability  to  solve  problems.  The  objectives  we 
apparently  seem  to  pursue  most  are  those  of  repetition, 
replication,  and  obedience  to  traditional  procedure. 

Trump  (1972:12)  calls  for  relevance  in  school 
programs : 

The  school  needs  to  organize  instruction  so  that  pupils 
can  discover  the  large  number  of  options  that  are 
available  to  them  in  the  world  of  work,  in  leisure,  in 
further  studies,  and  in  all  other  areas  of  life. 

Goodlad  (1971:159)  states  the  need  for  school  to 
change  in  order  to  benefit  students: 


' 
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Unless  schools  became  significantly  more  intense,  they 
will  fall  by  the  wayside  as  other  institutions  and 
media  become  the  prime  educational  influences. 

Coleman  (1972)  and  Reisman  (1956)  suggest  that  the 

way  schools  function  is  closely  linked  to  changes  in  other 

formal  institutions  in  society,  especially  the  family  and 

work  place,  Coleman  (1972:227)  says: 

As  the  changes  in  society  occurred  the  student  role 
of  young  persons  became  enlarged  to  the  point  where 
schooling  occupies  the  major  portion  of  their  youth. 

This  has  two  significant  consequences:  first,  it 
delays  the  entrance  of  young  people  into  the  adult  society; 
and  second,  it  changes  the  method  of  learning  from 
experimental  to  vicarious. 

INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  concept  of 
individual  differences  and  techniques  of  coping  with  the 
variations  found  in  a  classroom.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  significant  practices  concerning  these  differences 
have  been  implemented.  Many  schools  recognize  individuals 
and  attempt  to  mobilize  individualized  instruction. 

What  is  Individualized 

Instruction? 

According  to  Hillson  (1971:214)  individualization 
of  instruction  can  mean  that  the  teacher  works  on  a  personal, 
one-to-one  basis  with  each  student.  This  essentially  means 
a  tutorial  program.  Individualization  can  also  mean  the 
tailoring  of  instruction  to  the  particular  needs  and 
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abilities  of  the  student.  This  may  mean  the  establishment 

of  an  individual  curricular  program  within  a  group 

\ 

framework  and/or  on  an  individual  basis.  The  key  lies  in 
the  context  of  the  usage,  for  instruction  can  refer  either 
to  the  act  or  the  content  of  instructing. 

Zahorik  (1969)  holds  the  view  that  individualization 
deals  with  individuality.  Its  purpose  is  to  recognize, 
enhance  and  develop  individuality.  It  is  to  help 
individual  children  to  grow  in  individual  ways,  to  become 
what  they  might  become,  to  extend  their  vision  and  promise. 
The  goal  of  individualization  is  to  make  unique  persons  more 
unique . 

The  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  Yearbook  Committee  (1964)  voices  the  same 
purpose  when  it  states  that  the  chief  object  of 
individualization  is  the  release  of  potential  in  individual 
learners . 

Hedges  (1967:4)  outlines  characteristics  of  an 
individualized  instruction  program  which  would  help  promote 
individual  student  development: 

1.  Students  do  not  leave  one  unit  and  begin  a  new  one 
until  they  have  attained  a  pre-determined  level  of 
proficiency  in  the  former  unit. 

2.  Students  must  be  allowed  varying  amounts  of  time 
(and  practice)  to  achieve  mastery  of  specific 
instructional  goals. 

3.  Permitting  students  to  proceed  at  varying  rates 
necessitates  provision  for  frequent  and 
diagnostically  oriented  evaluations  of  each  student's 
progress . 

4.  The  teacher's  role  changes  from  being  primarily  one 
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of  disseminating  information  to  one  of 

(a)  diagnosing  pupil  needs 

\ 

(b)  planning  and  preparing  each  student's 
instructional  program 

(c)  working  v/ith  pupils  in  small  groups  or 
individually 

(d)  supervising  teacher  clerks,  teacher  aides,  and 
junior  or  less  experienced  teachers. 

5.  Students  become  more  actively  involved  in  the 
learning  process  than  before  by  assuming  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  development. 

6.  With  individualized  instruction  almost  every  student 
becomes  a  teacher  part  of  the  time. 

7.  Our  classrooms  must  be  arranged  differently  in  a 
physical  sense. 

8.  We  must  begin  to  apply  a  "systems  analysis"  approach 
to  schools  as  learning  centers,  (computer  based 
scheduling,  CAI,  film  libraries,  CCTV ,  language  labs, 

to  name  only  a  few) . 

NASSP  Model  Schools  Project 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  Model  Schools  Project  is  one  of  the  better  known 
approaches  to  individualized  instruction. 

The  NASSP  attempts  to  demonstrate  how  a  network  of 
schools  may  change  their  programs,  over  a  period  of  years, 
from  relatively  conventional  ones  to  comprehensively 
innovative,  individualized  instructional  and  learning 
programs.  The  change  strategy  emphasizes  the  in-depth 
involvement  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  new 
roles . 

According  to  Georgiades  and  Trump  (1971:168)  three 
basic  assumptions  undergird  the  change  strategy  of  the  Model 
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Schools  Project  to  produce  significant  gains  in  pupil 
learning : 

1.  Innovations  often  have  been  superficial  rather  than 
real . 

2.  Innovations  have  not  been  adopted  in  a  systematic 
interrelated  totality. 

3.  In  somewhat  the  same  ways  that  learning  is 
'individual',  change  also  is  'individual*  or 
'personal ' . 

The  NASSP  model  concentrates  on  a  thorough 
understanding  of  such  concepts  as  individualized  scheduling, 
independent  study,  presentations  (large-group  instruction), 
small-group  discussion,  differentiated  staffing,  teacher  and 
supervisory  roles,  teacher-counsellors  and  professional 
counsellors,  curriculum  content,  learning  sequencing, 
motivation  and  evaluation. 

The  NASSP  Model  provides  five  basic  changes  that  are 
considered  essential  to  achieving  innovative  individualized 
teaching  and  learning: 

1.  Re-alignment  of  the  leadership  priorities  of  the 
principal.  The  principal's  role  becomes  increasingly 
that  of  an  instructional  leader  rather  than  a  plant 
manager.  He  will  devote  about  three-fourths  of  his 
working  time  to  improving  instruction. 

2.  An  appropriate  means  of  staff  differentiation.  The 
instructional  staff  will  be  reorganized  through  the 
utilization  of  para-professional  workers. 

3.  A  significant  change  in  roles  for  pupils.  Pupils 
will  be  allowed  more  time  for  independent  study  to 
pursue  learning  activities  away  from  the  constant 
supervision  of  teachers.  The  pupil's  day  will  be 
spent  primarily  in  informal  planned  learning 
situations  in  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Refinement  of  the  curriculum.  The  innovative 
curriculum  will  deal  with  the  basic  areas  of  human 
knowledge.  These  essential  materials  will  be 


increasingly  drawn  from  the  real  world  that  the 
pupil  knows.  Pupil  schedules  will  evolve  with  eight 
large-group  presentations  and  eight  small-group 
presentations  per  week. 

5.  Mare  effective  use  of  the  "things"  of  education. 

Uhe-  use.  of  money,  facilities  and  supplies  will  he 
more  directly  related  to  instructional  goals  and 
objectives .  The  model  provides  for  materials 
input  -  product  output  evaluation. 

Trump  emphasizes  the  need  to  make  education  more 

humane.  He  believes  that  the  NASSP  Model  will  lead  to  more 

humane  experiences  for  students. 

Thump  (1972:9)  considers  the  humane  school  to  be 

one  which.: 

focuses  on  options  rather  than  on  uniformity  in 
developing  and.  administering  policies  and  practices. 

This  means  that  each  individual  is  recognized  as  a 

unique  person  even  though  the  school  informs  him  about  model 

behaviors  and  procedures.  Trump  (1972)  identifies  several 

issues  in  humanizing  schools:  curriculum  development, 

evaluation  of  pupil  progress,  scheduling  of  pupil  time, 

independent  study,  staff  utilization.  Trump  (1972:15)  state 

"The  school  principal,  more  than  anyone  else,  determines  the 

humaneness  of  a  school." 

Herd  (1971)  and  Keller  (1972)  take  positions  similar 
to  Trump rs  on  the  need  for  humane  experiences  in  schools. 

Hull  (1973)  uses  Edling's  Model  to  compare  the 
selection  of  both  learning  objectives  and  the  media  to  be 
used  in  reaching  the  objectives.  When  the  school  chooses 
the  learning  objectives  and  the  media  to  attain  them,  the 
category  is  called  Individually  Diagnosed  and  Prescribed 
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Learning . 


Media 


EDLING'S  MODEL 

Objectives 


(System- 
Determined  ) 


(School -Determined ) 

'Individually  Diagnosed 
and  Prescribed" 


(Learner-Selected ) 
"Personalized" 


(Learner-  "Self -Directed"  "independent  Study" 

Selected) 


If  the  school  decides  what  the  objectives  will  be  but 
gives  the  learner  freedom  to  decide  how  to  achieve  the 
objectives,  the  category  is  known  as  Self -Directed  Learning. 

When  the  learner  chooses  the  objectives  but  the  media 
are  school-chosen,  the  category  is  termed  Personalized 
Learning . 

In  situations  where  the  student  determines  both  what 
is  to  be  learned  and  how  to  learn  it,  the  category  is  termed 
Independent  Study. 

In  reality,  it  is  difficult  to  fit  schools  neatly 
into  particular  categories. 

Four  well  known  approaches  to  individualized 
instruction  are  compared  below.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  teacher  roles,  curriculum  content,  and  method  of 
evaluation. 


Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction 

This  is  a  highly  organized  approach  to 
individualization  in  which  learning  objectives  and  media  for 
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attaining  these  objectives  are  carefully  diagnosed  and 
prescribed  for  each  student. 

The  IPI  system  has  a  unique  requirement  that  each 
pupil’s  work  be  guided  by  written  prescriptions. 

Role  of  Teacher 

Most  of  the  teacher's  time  is  spent  evaluating  pupil 
performance,  diagnosing  pupil  needs,  and  preparing  learning 
prescriptions  for  each  child.  Teachers'  aides  perform 
clerical  tasks  and  they  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  the 
IPI  system. 

Curriculum 

IPI  program  materials  are  provided  for  mathematics, 
reading,  spelling,  science  and  social  education.  Computer- 
assisted  instruction  is  also  available  for  teacher  in-service 
education. 

Evaluation 

In  studies  which  compared  IPI  schools  and  matched 
control  schools  affective  domain  data  indicated  that  IPI 
and  control  teachers  did  not  have  significantly  different 
perceptions  of  their  teaching  roles  or  teacher/pupil 
relationships.  IPI  teachers  demonstrated  a  significantly 
more  positive  perception  of  the  aide's  role.  Parents 
indicated  that  IPI  pupils  were  more  highly  motivated,  self- 
directed,  and  independent  than  non-IPI  pupils. 

With  respect  to  the  cognitive  domain,  studies 
revealed  that  IPI  students  achieve  as  well  as  or  better  than 
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non-IPI  students  on  standardized  tests.  Following  Edling's 
model,  IPI  falls  into  the  Individually  Diagnosed  and 
Prescribed  Learning  category.  There  is  some  overlap  into 
the  Self -Directed  Learning  area. 

Individually  Guided  Education 

This  system  features  the  multi-unit  organizational 
structure,  a  model  of  instructional  programming  for  the 
individual  pupil,  a  model  for  measurement  and  evaluation,  a 
program  for  home/school  communications,  and  on-gcing 
research  and  development. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  IGE  is  its  demand 
for  a  restructuring  of  the  school  organization. 

Role  of  Teacher 

The  instruction  of  groups  of  different  aged  students 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  teams  of  teachers  and  requires 
changes  in  the  role  of  principal  and  teachers.  The 
principal  must  lend  preservice  and  inservice  teacher 
education  activities.  He  must  accept  more  responsibility 
for  co-operating  with  teachers  in  the  development  of 
individual  instructional  programs,  horizontal  and  vertical 
organization  for  instruction,  role  differentiation,  group 
decision  making  and  open  communication. 

Curriculum 

IGE  curriculum  materials  are  available  in  reading, 
mathematics,  and  motivational  procedures.  These  materials 
are  matched  to  the  instructional  objectives  as  they  are 
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chosen  by  the  staff  for  each  child  according  to  his 

individual  needs  and  abilities. 

\ 

Evaluation 

The  IGE  measurement  and  evaluation  procedures 
include  pre-assessment  of  the  child's  readiness,  assessment 
of  progress  and  final  achievement.  Field  test  results  have 
been  positive  but  since  IGE  as  a  total  model  requires  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  school  organization,  schools 
are  likely  to  adopt  and  adopt  only  those  parts  of  the  IGE 
system  which  fit  their  particular  needs  and  resources. 

There  are  some  marked  differences  between  IGE  and 
IPI:  IGE  leaves  most  instructional  decisions  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers;  IPI  materials  minimize  teacher  decision  making. 

In  terms  of  Edling's  Model,  IGE  seems  to  fit  into 
all  learning  categories  with  heaviest'  emphasis  on  Diagnosed 
and  Prescribed  and  Self -Directed . 

Program  for  Learning  in 

Accordance  with  Needs 

PLAN  is  a  computer-managed  educational  system  in 
which  each  student  can  devise,  in  consultation  with  a 
teacher,  a  learning  program  in  accordance  with  his  values, 
interests,  and  potential  abilities. 

The  PLAN  system  is  organized  into  sets  of  behavioral 
objectives.  These  objectives  are  not  arranged  in  a  rigid 
pattern  of  sequence,  the  intention  is  to  allow  each  student 
to  choose  his  own  objectives  in  conference  with  his  teacher. 
About  five  objectives  make  up  a  module  which  constitutes  a 
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two  week  period  of  instruction. 

Curriculum 

School  can  adopt  the  PLAN  system  of  individualization 
to  instructional  materials  and  media  currently  available. 

The  student  uses  the  teaching  learning  unit  best  suited  to 
his  learning  style  to  achieve  the  particular  objective. 

Pupil  progress  is  monitored  by  specific  test 
questions  related  to  the  objectives  in  a  particular  module. 

The  computer  in  PLAN  serves  an  administrative  function,  scores 
tests,  monitors  students'  schedules  and  issues  weekly  status 
reports  on  the  progress  of  students. 

Evaluation 

Data  from  early  evaluative  studies  reveal  the  PLAN 
teachers  spent  more  time  than  control  teachers  in  diagnostic 
and  didactic  inquiry,  facilitating  instructional  decisions 
and  tutoring  in  small  groups.  Thus,  PLAN  students  spent  more 
time  in  individualized  activity  than  did  control  students. 

In  terms  of  Edling's  Model,  Project  PLAN  stresses  a 
programmed  set  of  objectives  similar  to  IGE .  A  major 
(jlffg^gnce  exists  between  Project  PLAN  and  IGE  ir.  thau  PLAN 
seems  to  allow  more  freedom  for  pupil  choice  of  learning 
objectives  and  modes  of  learning.  In  the  IPI  arrangement, 
learning  experiences  are  prescribed  by  the  system.  Project 
PLAN  stresses  teacher  and  pupil  decision  making. 

These  features,  along  with  the  computer-managed  data 
system  for  each  student,  give  PLAN  equal  emphasis  in  all  of 
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Edling's  categories.  As  well,  PLAN  is  suitable  for 
individualization  in  Grades  1  to  12. 

The  Open  Classroom 

The  open  classroom  is  a  less  structured  approach  to 
individualized  instruction  than  any  of  the  systems  discussed 
here.  The  primary  goals  of  the  open  classroom  concept  are 
to  help  children  learn  how  to  think,  to  form  judgements,  and 
to  discriminate. 

The  objectives  are  developmental  rather  than 
defined,  and  focus  on  quality  of  human  interaction,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  achievement  in  conventional  and  humanistic 
terms . 

Curriculum 

The  open  classroom  curriculum  stresses  each  child's 
interests  and  style,  plenty  of  informal  verbal  interaction 
among  the  children,  a  good  supply  of  concrete  materials  and 
an  enthusiastic,  creative  teacher.  During  the  school  day, 
there  is  a  merging  of  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  even  work  and  play  coalesce.  There  are  generally  no 
required  subjects  and  no  required  assignments  that  students 
must  concentrate  on. 

Evaluation 

It  seems  that  students  in  open  schools  had  more 
language  experience  work  but  less  reading  experience.  More 
stability  was  apparent  in  U.S.  traditional  classrooms  and 
British  open  classrooms  than  in  U.S.  open  classrooms. 


According  to  Edling's  Model,  the  open  classroom  is 
heavily  weighted  toward  the  Personalized  Learning  and 
Independent  Study  Categories. 
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Status  of  Innovations  at  LaZerte  in  1978 

Inasmuch  as  the  data  for  this  thesis  was  collected  in 
197^ »  this  description  of  the  status  of  innovations  at  M.E. 
LaZerte  Composite  High  School  in  1978  is  included  to  provide 
updated  information. 

CORE  and  Other  Experimental  Courses 

The  CORE  program  was  discontinued  in  September  of 
1977  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  interested  Grade  Eleven 
students.  It  seems  that  the  conservative  attitude  among 
parents  and  students  caused  the  demise  of  CORE. 

The  following  programs  are  no  longer  operating: 
Humanities  20,  Jounalism  20,  Physical  Education  (Experimental). 
They  were  cancelled  mainly  because  they  did  not  generate 
enough  interest  to  become  established  in  the  school. 

The  CANOE  program  is  still  offered,  but  on  a  reduced 
basis.  Classes  are  held  on  alternate  days  for  half-day 
sessions.  Successful  students  will  receive  eleven  high  school 
credits.  There  are  twenty-six  students  in  the  CANOE  program. 
One  full-time  teacher  plus  one  part-time  consultant  provide 
instruction.  The  CANOE  program  attempts  to  develop  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  Canada's  history  and 
especially  the  heritage  of  Western  Canada. 

An  extension  of  the  CORE  program,  Earthbound,  is 
offered  for  Grade  Twelve  students.  There  are  fifteen  students 
and  one  teacher  involved.  Earthbound  is  a  twenty-credit 
integrated  program  in  which  students  utilize  the  community  in 
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a  manner  similar  “to  the  CORE  approach.  Earthbound  is  concerned 
with  life  skills  competencies  such  as  logical  enquiry, 
communication,  and  creative  competency.  In  1977,  as  part  of 
a  challenge  project  in  the  logical  enquiry  competency,  two 
Earthbound  students  presented  a  paper  to  the  Northern  Canada 
Pipeline  Enquiry. 

The  Community  Related  Science  Program  is  an  experimental 
horticultural  course  based  on  the  CORE  integrated  course 
pattern.  There . are  approximately  fifty  students  and  two 
teachers  participating  in  the  experimental  Science  program. 
Classes  meet  on  alternate  half-days  for  the  entire  term. 

Students  will  receive  ten  high  school  credits  upon  completion 
of  the  course.  Students  are  involved  in  projects  such  as 
indoor  gardening,  terrariums,  and  hydroponic  gardening.  The 
new  Science  course  has  co-operation  from  professional 
horticulturists  and  commercial  market  gardeners.  Teachers 
have  organized  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  teachers, 
greenhouse  owners,  and  parks  and  recreation  workers  from  the 
City  of  Edmonton. 

The  Londonderry  Child  Development 

Center 

The  Londonderry  Child  Development  Center  is  operated 
in  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  by  the  Londonderry  Child 
Development  Society.  The  licensed  kindergarten  provides  a 
program  for  children  two-and-a-half  to  six  years  of  age. 

There  is  room  for  forty  kindergarten  students.  LaZerte 
students  still  co-operate  with  the  kindergarten  through 


projects  in  some  English,  Drama,  and  Physical  Education 
classes. 

Community  School  Co-ordinator 

The  Community  School  Co-ordinator  is  a  facilitator  for 
school -community  relations.  The  co-ordinator  orchestrates 
the  use  of  the  school  for  continuing  education,  and  is  also 
in  charge  of  all  public  relations  for  the  school.  The  co¬ 
ordinator  was  active  in  establishing  the  new  community  related 
science  course,  and  is  an  influence  in  the  development  of  new 
curriculum  at  the  school.  LaZerte  is  the  only  school  to  hire 
its  own  Community  School  Co-ordinator  paid  for  by  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board.  This  is  made  possible  through  a  new 
School  Board  budgetary  policy  which  allows  school  administrators 

to  use,  as  they  see  fit,  the  individual  school’s  allotment  of 
funds . 

The  Department  of  Inter-Discinli narv 
Studies 

The  Department  of  Inter-Disciplinary  Studies  was 
established  at  M.E.  LaZerte  Composite  High  School  in 
September  1977-  This  inter-disciplinary  approach  to  learning 
operates  under  the  aegis  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board's 
policy  on  alternative  education. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Department  oi  Inter-Disciplinary 
Studies  is  to  develop  a  school  within  the  school  at  the  Grade 
Tsr  level.  There  are  one  hundred  twenty  students  working  with 
four  teachers.  The  students  are  given  experience  in  a  community 
related  learning  arrangement  similar  to  the  CORE  program.  The 
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integrated  program  makes  twenty  high  school  credits  available 

to  students  who  work  half-days  in  the  new  course  grouping. 

/ 

A  Final  View  of  the  School 

The  regular  high  school  program  of  instruction  is 
offered  to  the  majority  of  students  at  LaZerte.  However, 
despite  changes  in  teachers  and  financial  arrangements, 

LaZerte  possesses  some  features  not  seen  in  most  high  schools. 
Although  the  GORE  program  is  no  longer  operating,  the  impact 
of  CORE  in  the  school  is  still  seen  in  the  attempts  to  develop 
innovative  community  related  courses. 
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